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PROPAGATION OF THE GRAYLING. 


Dr. James A. HENSHALL, we opine, is destined to be 
remembered as the American angling writer who has done 
most to popularize the black bass as a game fish. His 
“Book of the Black Bass,” published twenty years ago, 
served to draw attention to the bass, and had large part 
in giving the fish the place it now holds. 

Dr. Henshall is in charge of the Bozeman, Mont.. sta- 
ton of the United States Commission of Fish and Fish- 
eries,.and he has signalized his service there by the suc- 
cessful propagation of the grayling, an achievement which 
bids fair to transcend in its far-reaching effects all that 
Dr. Henshall ever did for the black bass. A record of the 
grayling work was published in our issue of Sept. 20, 
1902, from Dr. F. M. Higgins, of Oswego, N. Y. There 
it was told that after several thousand grayling eggs had 
been hatched and deposited in the hatchery ponds, they 
refused the food which was taken by the young trout, and 
eventually died. But it was from these very starved fish 
that Dr. Henshall learned the secret of success in grayling 
culture. Putting them under the microscope he discov- 
ered that their mouths were equipped with minute sharp 
tangs. “This discovery he thought solved the problem of 
the death of the grayling fry. The spring water used 
for the hatchery as it came from the rocks was walled up 
and roofed over, and was therefore absolutely pure water, 
or at least water entirely free from infusoria, and as the 
grayling fry had those invisible fangs in their mouth, they 
must derive their food from infusoria.”” The next year 
“Dr. Henshall put his grayling fry into creek water, in 
which there was a native store of the food they required, 
and they lived. Since then he has shipped each season 
about a million and a half of grayling fry to Eastern sta- 
tions, some of them as far east as Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont; and-other plantings on a generous scale 
have been made in Michigan, where, it is not too much 
to hope, the grayling fishing may in time be restored. 

If all shall come to pass of which there now is reason- 
able promise, Dr. Henshall will deserve well of his coun- 
trymen, as one who has added substantially to the coun- 
try’s fishing resources. 





A QUAIL PROBLEM. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 8, a woman and a boy who hap- 
pened to be looking out of the w'ndow of a house in the 
upper part of Manhattan Island, were astonished to see a 
quail run along the lawn, across the drive and stop under 
the shadow of a Japanese quince. An elephant or a Ben- 
gal tiger, promenading over the grass near the house, 
would hardly have created more excitement. 

The two promptly went out of doors and approached the 
bird. It seemed disposed to cling to the cover of the few 
stems of the bush, and to be unwilling to run out over 
the short cut grass. Nevertheless, as they slowly drew 
near, it left its shelter and ran as hard as it could to the 
shadow of another bush, but a few yards away. While 
running over the grass in the full light it was, of course, 
distinctly visible to the observers who were within a dozen 
or fifteen yards of it, but when it gained the shelter of 
the bush, where there were patches of light and shadow, 
and stems and perhaps a few leaves on the ground, the 
bird seemed to melt out of sight, and could hardly be 
seen, 

It was not at any time badly frightened, and more than 
once stopped on the grass in the open, always, however, 
choosing a place where there was a dead leaf or a little 
group of leaves, and when standing there it was hardly 
visible. Sometimes, when it stopped at the foot of one 
of the shrubs, it walked about a little bit, and appeared 
to be feeding, picking up something from the ground. 

When under a bush near the road it disappeared. It 
was not seen to fly. What it probably did was to run 
to the road, keeping the bush between the observers and 
itself. It must have traveled east over the road for fifty 
or sixty yards, for after considerable search it was spied 
walking over the grass on a hill to the southeast. When 
next approached, the ground here being -perfectly smooth 
and bare of cover, it took wing, flew off strongly toward 
the west, and was not seen again. 

Where can this bird have come from? Certainly not 





from New Jersey, to the west, for the river is 4 mile or a © 


mile and a half wide, a distance far too great to be cov- 
ered by the flight of a quail: Hardly from Central Park 
to the south, for that is a region infested by cats and 


dogs which in their continual hunting would be likely to 
destroy the nests of any ground-inhabiting birds, if not 
the b'rds themselves. Long Island, to the east, is equally 


out of the question, and there remains only the mainland 


to the north—the Borough of the Bronx. 

Thirty or forty years ago there were still a few quail 
to be found north and west of Van Cortlandt Lake, in 
what is now Van Cortlandt Park, but it is not to be 
supposed that any of their descendants still inhabit that 
populous region. Of course, it is possible that this quail 
was a bird which had escaped from confinement, but this 
hardly seems probable. 

On the other hand, this is just the season of the year 
when quail and grouse set forth on wanderings which 
lead them they know not whither, and which often result 
in death. We have seen a half a dozen cases where ruffed 
grouse have been killed by flying against houses, and once 
years ago, at this season of the year, knew of a quail fly- 
ing into the open window of a bedfoom in which two 
persons were dressing. 

A few years since it was not very unusual to see wood- 
cock in the little parks of New York, and in the gardens 
of the upper part of the city. Indeed, it is but a year 
since One was seen and flushed several times. A migratory 
bird lke a woodcock might well enough drop down 
anywhere in city or country, if it became tired in its 
flight, or saw an attractive spot. But a bird like the 
quail or grouse, most of whose wanderings are performed 
on foot, would hardly be expected to penetrate to the 
middle of a great city, since this involves foot journeying 
over miles of distance, during which it must pass thou- 
sands of people, many of whom would observe it, and all 
of whem would wish to destroy it. 

SHALL WE PRESERVE THE WOODCOCK? 

THE suggestion recently made in Forest AND STREAM 
that there should be a close season on the woodcock for 
a term of years, has been received with much favor by our 
readers generally. 

The older men who can recall the days when woodcock 
were fairly plenty, and who, still keeping up their shoot- 
ing, realize how scarce woodcock are to-day, are espe- 
cially earnest in their advocacy of such action: The 
younger men, who know less about woodcock, are natur- 
ally less interested. 

The woodcock is one of our vanishing game birds which 
is disappearing with a rapidity that is genuinely alarming. 
Of all game birds, he is least able to take care of himself. 
Shy, nocturnal in habit, and during the day haunting for 
rest the darkest thickets of wood or swamp, he is easily 
found by the dog, and when flushed rises close to the 
gunner, and, perhaps bewildered by the glaring light of 
day, flies uncertainly a little way and then drops back 
to earth. In some covers, and under certain conditions, 
not one bird in five is likely to escape the aim of the ex- 
pert shot. Now that our woodcock are so few in number, 
it seems as if for a while all men might be willing to 
unite in stopping their slaughter. 

We should be very glad to hear from readers in differ- 
cnt localities as to how they may feel with regard to this 
question of absolutely protecting woodcock for .a term of 
years. Obviously if any good is to be accomplished by 
such protection, it must be general. To have one or two 
cr half a dozen States or Provinces protect the bird, and 
st.ll to have it shot in other States or Provinces, would 
accomplish nothing, and would be a waste of effort. To 
accomplish the best results, all Canadian Provinces and 
all the States of the Union east of the Mississippi River, 
should unite in measures looking toward the protection 
of this fine game bird—not only one of the most delicious 


: of birds for the table, but a bird about which cluster tradi- 


tions, sentiment and memories that make him especially 
dear to the sportsman’s heart. Obviously these different 
political divisions cannot act together, but game protective 
and natural history organizations in each Province, or 
each State’could, if they thought best, agitate the matter 
within their own territory and urge upon their legislators 
the passage Of*the proper laws. As has frequently been 
pointed out, the slaughter of the woodcock is great in the 


South in winter and early spring, but it is also great in 
' the Northern regions where the few that are left rear 


their young. It is well worth while to urge strongly on 
sportsmen the importance of an effort to give the wood- 
cock an opportunity to recover the ground that it has 
been losing constantly for the past twenty years, 


What do the sportsmen of America think about this? 
It is a matter that they must take in hand themselves. 
No one will do it for them. 

Is the woodcock to take its place as a museum speci- 
men by the side of the wild pigeon, the pied duck, the 
great auk and the buffalo? 


FORESTRY IN NEW YORK. 
Boru of the political parties in New York have adopted 
a forestry plank in their platforms. The Republicans set 
forth: 


We regard the Adirondack and Catskill parks, with their forests, 
waters and fauna, as one of nature’s priceless legacies to our im- 
perial State, which the dictates of prudence, wise public policy and 
foresight require should be carefully safeguarded and protected, 
not only as health resorts and pleasure grounds for the people, but 
as a conservator of the water supply for our rivers and canals so 
necessary for the continuous supremacy of the State. We, there- 
fore, favor the resumption by the State of the purchase of lands 
within the limits of these parks. 

And the Democrats, whose convention came later, said: 


We condemn the policy of the present Republican government in 
abandoning the purchase of lands within the limits of the Adiron- 
dack Park. These woods are necessary for the protection of the 
water supply of the rivers and canals of the State, and serve also 
as a pleasure ground and health resort for the people. “If in- 
trusted with authority, we pledge ourselves to the immediate re- 
sumption of the policy inaugurated by a Democratic Governor for 
the acquisition, for the sole benefit of the people, of the Adirondack 
forest lands, and we recognize the necessity of furnishing full and 
adequate protection for game animals, fishes, song and game birds, 
and we pledge ourselves to secure the enactment of just laws to 
this end. 

The forestry question is not reckoned by political man- 
agers to be one of lively interest, and probably nothing 
more will be heard on the subject from either party dur- 
ing the campaign. It has come to a pass, however, where 
neither party can afford to ignore the Adirondacks in the 
party declaration of principle; and it is something to have 
both of them thus committed to the right side of the 
question, 


GAME AND POLITICS IN WISCONSIN. 


GAME protection has entered into Wisconsin politics 
this year, one of the candidates for the governorship 
promising that if elected he will abolish the protective 
system and relieve the taxpayers of the burden of sup- 
porting the wardens. This comes close to bosh. As 
President Plambeck, of the Wisconsin Game Protective 
Association points out, the farmers are not anxious to 
have the game laws done away with, nor are the people 
groaning beneath a heavy burden of taxation for game 
protection. On the contrary, the intelligent landowner 
recognizes the advantages of protection and would retain 
it, and as for the expenses, these are borne out of the 
funds collected for shooting licenses and for fines. In 
other words, the wardens are paid by the sportsmen and 
by the law breakers who are gunners but not sportsmen. 
In one case cited, seven Michigan hunters were fined $50 
each, and the entire $350 remains in the county treasury 
available for paying all expenses of taking in another law- 
less set of hunters. It is said that more than $60,000 have 
been collected for hunting licenses this year at one dollar 
each, and a large surplus remains in the treasury to the 
credit of the game protection fund. Under these cir- 
cumstances a political candidate who talks about relieving 
the people of Wisconsin of the cost of protecting the game 
must think that his audience is composed of idiots. 





THE GAME AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


In another column Mr. Edward A. Samuels writes in 
advocacy of the oft-suggested plan of giving the National 
Government control of migratory game. Although it is 
inanifest that such a system would have its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages, we have never been able to per- 
suade ourselves that the National Government could con- 
stitutionally assume control of the game, or that a con- 
stitutional amendment to grant that power would ever be 
seriously considered by Congress. The fact—and we must 
reconcile ourselves to it—is that if migratory game is 
to be saved, it must be saved by the machinery of the 
individual States and by the States working in some sort 
of union of effort. We are not ‘unaware that numbers 
of men, who, as Mr. Samuels, have labored long in the 
cause of protection and pondered the problem, believe in 
the recoursé to Washington as the only solution; but 
none the less is it clear that under our Constitution the 
game is not to be preserved in that way. meee 
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The Sportenae Gowrist. 


“Over the Long Divide.” 
In response to Shoshone, “Beyond the Long Divide,” 
in Forest AND STREAM, Sept. 13, 1902. 


“Over the Long Divide”? with anxious thought 
Man has an answer to this question sought, 

What lies beyond? The entire human race, 
Chaldea, Syria, Egypt, Greece and Rome, 

Have crossed the crest to an unfathomed home, 
Nor. knew the semblance of that dwelling place 
That waited them; with portals dark and_ wide 
Beyond the summit of the Long Divide. 


Over the Leng Divide? the endless streams 

Of passing mortals leave us but their dreams, 
The Hindoo of Nirvana, while on fields Elysian 
The Greek and Roman sported, and the souls 

Of Odin’s warriors drained their wassail bowls; 
Sa:nt John in his Apocalyptic vision 

Bland choral symphonies, resounding wide 
From golden harps, beyond the Long Divide. 


Beyond the Long Divide, the Indian found 
Wide prairies spread, a happy hunting ground; 
No dreams agreed, Hope colored every thought, 
Eternal Hope! the only gift of Heaven 
Left in the casket by Pandora riven, 
Although no answering message she has brought, 
Illumed by Faith, she’s yet the only guide 
To light the traveler o’er the Long Divide! 

Von W. 


The Self-Reliance of Piscator. 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER, 


Piscator had theories ccncerning guides. 

“It’s a radically false idea of sport,” he declared at the 
breakfast table. “If there’s anything at all in fishing, it’s 
a test of a man’s intelligence and skill and tackle against 
a fish—an individual contest. But when a guide puts 
my rod together, and chooses the cast, and soaks out a 
leader, and fastens on the flies, and paddles me in his 
canoe to a spot he selects, and tells me where to cast and 
how to play the salmon, and then to finish up with, nets 
the fish when he is tired out—whose skill does that par- 
ticular Jandlock victim represent? I'll be hanged if it’s 
mine.” 

Piscator had warmed to his subject while the cakes 
and maple syrup grew cold. Glancing around after this 
peroration, he intercepted a look from the Peri, which 
sent his coffee the wrong way and caused him to pass 
her father the pickles instead of the doughnuts, to the 
infinite disgust of that purple-gilled old warrior. It took 
some moments of chaff from the other men to recover 
his equilibrium, for the Peri was exceedingly good to 
look upon, and up to this time she had gazed neither 
to the right nor to the left. Piscator felt his position 
trebly impregnable. 

“Why, look at that steel-rod duffer,” said he, “who lets 
Jerry hook half his fish, then simply socks it into ’em 
with his iron pole and a twisted gut leader—and sends 
home box after box of salmon to his admiring relatives 
in ‘Wareham, Massachusetts.’ Put that creature on his 
own resources, and he’d be food for the fish in twenty- 
four hours, instead of boring every living thing he meets 
with his ‘score’ for each day of the week.” 

“After all, though, he isn’t quite representative, even 
of the sportsmen of this place; is he?” asked the Peri. 

“T'll admit he’s the limit, as the boys say,” Piscator 
hastened to reply. “But he’s merely an exaggeration of 
the same principle which you'll find in nine-tenths of the 
city man’s sport. The fellow who goes out to shoot a deer 
or a moose is led by the guide, provided he doesn’t get 
tired, till he gets a sight of the poor beast, and then, if 
he isn't too nervous, our mighty nimrod pumps lead into 
him. He might as well, so far as sport goes, drive a cow 
into the woods and fill her full of dum-dum bullets. Soon 
we'll be as bad as the Britisher who sits on his lawn, 
with brandy and soda bottles handy and an attendant 
holding the guns, lest he get wearied, while his flunkies 
beat up the coverts and make the home-raised pheasants 
fly over him!” 

“Did you ever try a double on a pair of pheasants com- 
ing down with the wind?” asked Grafton, the English- 
man, 

“No; and I’m not particularly keen to. I'll grant you 
lots of those chaps can shoot all around me; but they’ve 
lost all idea of true sport and the pleasures of self- 
reliance as completely as the Long Island magnate who 
casts into a stagnant pond swarming with logy, liver- 
fed trout.” 

The honors of the morning were clearly with Piscator, 
but under the rays from the Peri’s eyes he inflated like a 
hot-air balloon, until forbearance became a difficult virtue. 

“Excuse me, sir,” remarked the Colonel, “but did I 
not observe you during these last few days in the com- 
pany of Peter the Dane?” 

“Yes, sir.” Piscator flushed. “It’s true that my theory 
won't hold absolutely, for the average man doesn’t have 
time to learn even the rudiments in his few weeks of 
fishing or hunting at any given place. Consequently he’s 
obliged to submit to this degrading tutelage until he 
knows the ropes. But I’m not going to keep it up.” 

This happened upon a Wednesday. The next night, 
true to his determination, Piscator dismissed the be- 
wildered Peter, finding it necessary to soothe that worthy’s 
smarting and puzzled professional dignity by a substantial 
addition to his bill and repeated assurances that one of 
the two best guides he had ever struck in all his experi- 
ence was named Peter the Dane—but that he thought he 
would just knock about by jhimself for a few days. 

Now it chanced that at dinner the Peri had turned up 
ber already fascinating reérousse nose at the broiled sal- 


mon. “They are beautiful,” said she to her father with 
finality; “and they skip like young lambs when they’re 
hooked; and I'll admit every quality of gameness ydu 
choose. But they are net very good eating to begin with, 
ard I’m tired to death of them.” 

Piscator decided to go a-trouting next day in Bonny 
Brook. He knew nothing about it except what he had 
gleaned from rough maps and from Peter—and a re- 
membrance of having crossed the stream on the thirteen- 
mile drive from the railroad. But no matter; it would 
be a welcome change, it would signalize his emancipation 
—and what more felicitous votive offering for the shrine 
at the’nor’west corner of the table than an unexpected 
dish of delicately brownec )ink-fleshed trout, secured by 
his own unaided craft? Clearly a direct and manifest 
inspiration. 

Eight o’clock next morning found him with an after- 
breakfast pipe swinging along the high road at a five-mile 
gait, rod and landing net in cases under his arm. He 
had decided not to be conspicuous and spoil his surprise 
by either an early start or an announcement of his inten- 
tions. The robin and song sparrows and martens were 
filling the air with a conversational medley in spite of the 
lowering clouds and fog. A few moments of rigid self- 
analysis, following a comparison of his case with theirs, 
led Piscator to the conclusion that his own exhilaration 
in the face of the muggy atmosphere was due to two 
causes—the entire freedom and solitary dependence on his 
own resources, and, perhaps quite equally, the remém- 
brance of an appointment at half-past one to teach the 
Peri how to catch a salmon off the old dock by the 
canal. While apparently contradictory, these two causes 
were really harmonious, for he felt sure it was his pro- 
nouncement of the true principles of sport which had 
brought the prize to him rather than that red-faced and 
insufferably familiar Grafton. He could remember her 
very words, “We women,” she had said, with the most 
enticing humility, “aren’t like men and can’t be self- 
reliant. The world seems to have settled it for us that 
we shall be dependent and have at every step instructors 
and protectors.” (Piscator had blinked rapidly several 
times at this.) “But if we must be taught, let it be by a 
thorough sportsman and a gentleman, not by a day 
laborer who happens to make a profession of guiding.” 

Piscator broke into a vigorous whistling of a randy- 
dandy march tune, setting his pace to keep time. 

After what seemed like a very long two miles, he met 
an old man walking into town who directed him to the 
trail through the woods which he had been told met the 
brook a mile or two above where it crossed the road. 
With this timely help he struck the correct path a little 
further on, and after fifteen minutes’ brisk walk:ng be- 
tween the almost impenetrable young growth of spruce 
and birch and hemlock, he descended the slope of a beau- 
tiful little valley at the foot of which beneath a line of 
tall.grass and alders purled a hidden streamlet. 

He jointed his rod with trembling fingers—for he 
wanted trout badly, and did not feel entire certainty of his 
abil:ty—another humiliating proof, he told himself, of the 
truth of his theory. It took some time to do this, and to 
rig a cast of a Parmacheene-belle and a green-drake, for 
the day was one of those close, heavy-aired, smothery 
ones in which the infernal legions of black flies and mos- 
quitoes rage mightily; so that, bearing the full brunt of 
the attack in the myriad-swarming enemy’s own strong- 
hold, Piscator had to pause for a thorough coating of tar 
and pennyroyal “dope” on face and hands. With every 
exposed surface glistening oilily, a pipe going, collar 
turned up and hat brim pulled down all around, it became 
tossible to look about and consider the question of trout 
cnce more. 


Cautiously approaching the bank in this little clearing, 
he deftly cast ten feet around a jutting overleaning cluntp 
of alders. Hardly had the fly touched the invisible water 
when there was a thrilling tug, a splash, and with a busi- 
ness-like yank Piscator urged a handsome quarter-pound 
trout, all gleaming red and yellow and live brown, into 
the capacious landing net. He passed from doubt to 
triumph in a twinkling; the thing was ridiculously easy 
if a man could but get down to first principles and do 
it all for himself; and such a zestful flavor was not to 
be had of a ten-pounder secured by a personally con- 
ducted expedition. Two more fish came out of this 
corner, but he decided they were too small to keep beside 
the first capture, so he moved on down stream. 

The going became rather difficult after leaving this par- 
tially cleared space. The line caught a dozen times in a 
liundred feet while pushing one’s way through the dense 
growth; often five minutes’ patient maneuvering was 
necessary before the flies could be induced to drop on the 
surface of a shallow pool ten feet away; and before long 
he had to take alternately to the stream bed and the shore 
to make any progress. But he fished every yard of it 
conscientiously, crawling on his hands and knees to likely 
spots and sliding the rod through the branches till the 
flies could be flipped out; working down and up the riffles 
and swift water with minute care; greasing face and 
hands and reloading pipe every now and then to miti- 
gate the insect pests; and after two hours of arduous 
labor he found himself, hot and breathless, 4 mile down 
stream, with a brace of ten-inch trout in his net. He 
was never able to decide quite finally whether or no he 
had wished to let go all of the three smaller fish which 
had been hooked, but not brought to bag; there are dis- 
tinctions almost too fine to draw accurately between care- 
less handling and actual releasing; and an escaped trout 
seems larger in the retrospect with only two in hand. 
But he was pretty well content. They were his very own; 
there was still over an hour’s fishing of the larger brook 
in which to make up a respectable half-dozen; and then 
dinner and the Peri. 

Presently the bushes became even thicker, and a still, 
deep pool, so closely overhung as to make fishing impos- 
sible, drove him out on the left-hand bank. He had 
thought progress difficult before, but this absolutely flat 
land and its intertwining undergrowth tried the temper. 
Upon attempting to work his way back to the stream, 
which had seemed to be turning to the left, he, met soft 
ooze and marsh grass, showing that the brook fifty feet 
beyond must have ceased its flow. Of course he knew 
encugh about trout to realize that this sort of a quagmire 
was no place for them; so he went on, stumbling over the 
roots that stuck out of thesoft earth, raked fore and aft by 
the greenbriers, and forced to stop continually while he 
went back to loose the line from the leaves or un! 

‘ 


from a twig the net in which he was carrying his two trout. 
Half a dozen times,too, he had to drop everything and 
cut the hook of the dangling dropper fly from his coat, in 
which ét Had buried. itself. 

These vexatious small hindrances harrassed him, their 
cumulative ‘effect being to raise. both the physical and 
niental temperature to some degrees beyond the com- 
fortable normal; but he stuck to his task doggedly and 
floundered along, assuring himself that he must come soon 
to swift water or to the place where the stream crossed 
the road. 

After traversing what seemed, even allowing for the 
difficulties, well over a mile, and finding no change of 
outlook or direction, the swamp began to get softer un- 
cerfoot and darker with hemlock and tamarack ahead. 
For the hundredth time he reasoned it out, wondering if 
this could possibly be a deadwater slough forming an 
offset from the brook. It was just conceivable that the 
real stream went straight ahead of turned the other way 
heyond the point where he had left it ; anyhow, he decided, 
the road was certainly on the other side of all this mud 
and water, and if the infernal slough did lead way down 
to the big marshes he had observed miles back when 
criving over—and the prospect ahead was steadily grow- 
ing worse instead of better—he would do better on the 
opposite bank. 

So he turned to retrace his steps. But this plausible 
logic was a serious admission, as he found by his shaking 
hands upon lighting a fresh pipe. “Now keep cool,” he 
adjured himself aloud, “and don’t be a childish idiot.” 
However, it is difficult to bluff the inner ego—who has as 
an opponent the distinctly unfair advantage of omniscience 
—and Piscator tound himself somewhat in the condition 
described by Heine—brain repeating Kant’s “Critique of 
Pure Reason” to substantiate its disbelief in ghosts, while 
flying heart and prickly scalp and chilly spine did in- 
voluntary homage to the mysterious apparition. The 
very simplicity of the thing made its difficult solution 
unexpected, out of reason, exasperating. 

It took some time to reach the end of the swift water 
where he had left the brook. Splashing across and work- 
ing down on the other side, he found it did turn abruptly 
to the left where it became still, and he was again forced 
away from the water by soft mud and tangled bushes. 
So he set his teeth and vowed he’d stay beside it till it 
crossed the road if he had to walk all day, for cross it 
must somewhere. 

This determination was eminently satisfactory until he 
reflected upon the Peri. What in the world would she 
think if he were late for his engagement? Already it was 
near the dinner hour, and he must reach the highway 
speedily to be in time. He advanced with fresh energy, 
though making slower progress as the half-obliterated 
trail began to run through and under spruces, while jagged 
tree trunks across and along it often completely blocked 
the way, and every ten steps the omnipresent alders and’ 
birches laid hold of tip or line. 

After going much further.apparently than on the other 
side, he came to the same sort of tract that had turned 
him there—a wall of evergreens, and beyond black ooze 
and an ever-thickening tangle of snaky-rooted alders. He 
stopped for a moment for breath, mopping his forehead, 
which streamed oil and perspiration; then, again en- 
couraging himself aloud, he plunged head first through 
the spruce barrier, the more energetically since he was 
forced to admit that a real panic was making earnest 
efforts to take possession of his—and had almost suc- 
ceeded. 

Before he realized what was happening, the pointed 
spruce needles had become entangled with the line near 
the tip, jerking the tail fly off the reel bar below his left 
hand; and as he pushed through, the pressure pulled the 
lower hook into his left thumb, burying it well beyond 
the barb. : 

Piscator always laid it to his mental credit that his 
only comment on this was to whistle loud and long, his 
usual recourse in perplexity or trouble. Then, blessing 
his stars that it was the left hand, he painfully got out his 
knife and managed to cut the hook loose, tying his hand- 
kerchief around the thumb to stop the bleeding. Unjoint- 
ing his rod and stowing away the reel in his pocket and 
the leader and flies in a fly-book, he set out again. 

The deep swamp seemed to have no end, but he pressed 
forward. Some rising ground with huckleberry bushes 
gave him fresh courage; but this soon dipped back into 
flatness and quagmire. 

At length, really unnerved by the protracted and irri- 
tating labor of stooping and worming his way as well 
as by the wound in his thumb, and convinced that the road 
must be off to the right, he decided to abandon the stream, 
though he hardly dared to do so. In desperation he struck 
out at right angles into the forest, where the young 
spruces joined prickly arms in a solid row. 

He had not gone two hundred yards when he burst 
through the bushes skirting the edge of the highway. 
And there, a hundred yards to the left, was the bridge 
where the deceitful brook, having recovered its flow and 
spirits after its long marshy wanderings, sang merrily 
across the road. 

Washing off the perspiration and blood in its grateful 
ripples, Piscator looked at his watch. It was already 
nearly half-past one; he could not get back to the house 
in time for his appointment—but of course the Peri would 
understand, and some day she would sympathize while 
he made ‘light of his adventure. Meanwhile he had for 
her supper the two little trout, to which he had clung 
through everything. 

Putting his hand to his pocket he discovered to his 
dismay that his fly-book was gone. It was a new book, 
well stocked, and the pride of Piscator’s heart. More- 
over, his salmon fishing was practically over without it. 
He was already late for the Peri—and, more than all, a 
distinct dislike to return to that miserable swamp made 
it absolutely necessary to do so. Depositing rod and fish 
in the bushes, he tramped wearily back. -He expected to 
find the wallet where his accident had occured, since he 
had taken it out there; but a thorough search in every 
direction failed to bring it to light. Quite dispirited by 
this culminating misadventure, he decided. to make his 
way home, and he had retraced about half the -distance 
to the road, when, to his delight, his eye made out the 
black leather book fifty feet ahead. Stowing it away se- 
curely, he arrived at the highway without further trouble. 





It was 2:25 when Piscator toiled up the steep 
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hill .of The Birches. Reaching the porch he was 
smitten to the heart to perceive two figures rounding the 
crest of the hill toward the lake: the Peri and—yes, by 
Beelzebub, chief of the devils—Grafton! The Peri looked 
beyond commonly fetching. _She had once explained con- 
fidentially to a bosom fr end, who was condoling with her 
upon being dragged off to the end of nowhere by her 
“anglemaniac” father, that there was after all something 
in fishing, for she recognized some of the same ideas of 
color and form in tying a Jock-Scott to delude a salmon 
that where so essential in the Art of Dress; adding that 
bes de she had some clothes to which no man yet had 
ever failed. to rise. 

She was wearing them now—a scarlet jacket beyond 
words, and the s mplest perfection of an English walking 
skirt, beneath which appeared a pair of bewildering little 
high boots, the whole crowned by a white canvas hat on 
a pyramid of yellow hair. 

Piscator looked and groaned, and looked again. And 
then he sat him down and swore softly at trout and 
swamps. and went to his dinner. 

He derived a poor consolation from the thought that 
he had really fished Bonny Brock and come off with more 
or less cred t; but the reflection did not buoy very success- 
fully. However, he mentioned his exploit casually to 
Peter the Dane. 

“What luck?” queried Peter. 

“Five or six small ones.” 

“H-m-m. Did you come to some deadwater?” 

“Rather. I stopped fishing at the head of it.” 4 

“H-m.. That deadwater has the only pools worth fishing 
in the brook. The rest doesn’t pay for casting over.” 

Piscator smiled weakly. Then he .went privily, fed his 
two quarter-pounders to the cat, and retired to his favorite 
salmon pool down the river. 


But if the whole truth must be told, and the tale carried 
to its far from b'tter end—the Peri did sup later on off 
luscious trout inveigled by the cunning of Piscator from 
the deadwater of Bonny Brook. And another engagement 
with her was kept by him punctiliously—but that. though 
the same story, is far too anc-ent a one to bear repetition. 


A Trip to the High Sierras.—Il. 


(Continued from page 28) 


Earty the next morning, July 30, the Sierra Club took 
its departure while D. and I stayed behind to ascend Alta 
Peak, 10.500 feet high, from which it was sad we could 
see several glacial lakes. As we neared the summit we 
crossed a large snowdrift, where we tarried for a few 
nioments to indulge in a game of snowballing, just as we 
had often done fifty years before in the far New England 
village where we were born. The air was soft and balmy, 
the aroma from thousands of flowers just below us was 
wafted to our nostrils on the gentle breeze, and over our 
heads a golden eagle was soaring and screaming his 
defiance. ; : 

From the top we had a fine view, including two lakes, 
but they were small, evidently destitute of fish, not very 
clear and as a whole rather disappointing. Returning 
tc camp we prepared dinner and at 1 P. M. started for 
Bear Paw Meadow; the distance was only eight miles, but 
a high range intervened, and the trail soon became as 
steep as our herse could climb, with a_descent equally 
precipitous on the other sde. At Bear Paw it was said 
deer were usually quite numerous, and as the season 
opened Aug. I, we were anxious to get out of the park, 
the line being just beyond Alta. Up to date we had 
seen very little game, except quail, but on this trail we 
saw several flocks of blue grouse, and could have shot a 
number had it been the open season. 

Reaching Bear Paw, which was 2,000 feet lower than 
Alta, we weré agreeably surprised to find that the Sierra 
Club had decided to pass the night there, and once more, 
and for the last time, we had the pleasure of I'stening to 
the discourses of these talented men. We spent two 
nights at Bear Paw, employing the intervening day in 
examining the vicinity for deer, but with very unsatis- 
factory results for we found so little sign that we decided 
to leave the next morning. That our dec.sion was a wise 
one was ccnfirmed by a party of four who came in the 
next day and hunted the surrounding country faithfully 
for two days without seeing a deer, although in previous 
years the same men had killed many in that region. Later 
information revealed the fact that for some unknown 
cause the deer were much lower down on the range this 

ear than they usually were, and most of them were far 

low us. Before dismissing the Cervide for good from 
ths article, I will venture a few remarks about the deer 
of this section, although we neither killed nor saw a 
live one during our three weeks’ stay in the mountains. 
I am quite familiar with the northern counties of Cali- 
fornia, and I feel certain that most of them contain far 
more and much larger deer than can be found as far 
south as Visal/a. Bacon the first three days of the 
open season four deer were killed near Mineral King, a 
place which will be referred to later on, but inquiry 
elicited the fact that with one exception their haunts had 
been located during the close season. and no more were 
killed during our stay. It is considered a good-s.zed buck 
there that will dress 100 pounds, and those that we saw 
were destitute of fat. In the northern counties the abun- 
dance of wild pea vine, a nutritious food of which deer 
as well as domestic stock are very fond, makes the deer 
very fat if not larger in frame, but I saw none of it in 
Tulare, 

We left Bear Paw on Aug. 1 for Cliff Creek, eleven 
m'‘les distant, with a good trail nearly all down grade, 
which brought us into the big tree belt once more, and 
also into the park. Disappointed as we were at the deer 
prospect, we were somewhat consoled by finding trout 
abundant in Cliff Creek, rather small, but of excellent 
flavor, they furnished an agreeable change to bacon 
straight. It was a beautiful stream, with pools, falls and 
rapids that made it an ideal trout stream, but it coursed 
its way through hgh ranges and heavy forests, rarely 
broken by meadows, and horse feed was therefore hard 
to find, so one night was all we decided to stay in this 
otherwise delightful place. Fat : 

Our drive the next day was only six miles, but it led us 
through one of the most charming sections we had yet 

seen. It began with a climb of over 4,000 feet, and ended 
with a descent of 1,500. As we left the creek the trail 
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began to ascend at: once through a magnificent forest of 
pne and fir abounding in blue grouse, but before we 
reached the summit we passed through meadows richly 
endowed with flowers, one of which contained at least 
ten acres. The summit was reached in “Timber Gap,” 
and soon after we began to descend we came to the de- 
serted mine of Mineral King, after which this section is 
named. Thé mine seems to have been discovered by 
ranchers, who, although having considerable means, knew 
very little about gold and silver ores. They opened it up 
and built a mill in the cafion several hundred feet be- 
low, connecting the two by an aerial wire cable tramway, 
by which the ore was to be transported from mine to mill. 
The plan was all right, but unfortunately the ore proved 
so refractory that they could do nothing with it, and after 
various costly exper.ments it was abandoned. 

Looking down into the bottom of the cafion from this 
point, we could see a wagon road, the first we had seen 
for two weeks, winding its way upward through meadows 
and alder thickets, until it terminated in a small cluster of 
rude cabins that made the Mineral King of to-day, owing 
its perpetu.ty chiefly to the summer influx of visitors 
seeking to escape from the torrid heat of the valleys. 
During the winter it is entirely deserted, as the elevation 
is 8,000 feet, and snow falls to the depth of eight or 
ten feet. One of the largest buildings is used as a store, 
post office and boarding house, and it has a tri-weekly 
stage to Visal.a, sixty miles distant, bringing the mails 
and passengers at $5-each. The variety of coloring in 
the adjacent mountains indicate large mineral deposits, 
and within a quarter of a mile of the store there are four 
springs of sulphur, soda, arsenic and iron, respectively, all 
except the arsenic being strongly impregnated. It is one 
of the coldest stations in the mountains, frosty nights be- 
ing quite common all summer, and in camping there two 
pairs of blankets are indispensable for comfort. 

It was still early in the afternoon when we arrived at 
the store, and the lank condit on of our horse, the result 
of twenty-four hours’ fast, induced us to stable him for 
the night, with an ample supply of hay and grain, eating 
our own supper at the boarding house, for which we paid 
fifty cents each, although we found it inferior to that at 
the Giant Forest. Close by the hotel on the side of the 
hill were pitched the tents of a small detachment of Gov- 
ernment surveyors, under Chief Barnard, and dur ng our 
stay here we were indebted to them for many courtesies. 
One of the tents, containing cots, table, chairs, etc., was 
temporarily vacant, and Capt. Barnard placed it at our 
disposal for the first night, which we appreciated all the 
more from the fact that there was quite a heavy shower 
during the night. 

There were several families located for the summer in 
the cabns and tents near by, and two or three parties 
who were in search of deer, as well as sections of the 
Sierra Club, and other tourists temporarily stopping 
here while doing the mountains, and during the evening 
most of the men came to the store, as they used to gather 
at Uncle ’Lisha’s cobbler’s shop, where they sat around 
on stools and boxes, smoking and discussed about game 
hunting, fishing and mountain travel, and pursuits gen- 
erally. The store dd not contain a very extensive stock 
of anything. The road from Visalia was a long and hard 
pull, the season at the camp short, and its present in- 
cumbent evidently not very opulent. Rows of canned 
fruit and vegetables were placed where they would make 
the most impasing appearance upcn the shelves, with 
tobacco, a couple of boxes of cigars and some pipes, with 
a few groceries, could be seen through the dim light fur- 
nished by a kerosene lamp and a candle; no liquors were 
sold, and all of those present seemed to be of a highly 
respectable class. 


During the evening we learned of a sheet of water 
three or four miles away, called Eagle Lake, where trout 
of incredible size were said to be abundant, but exceed- 
ingly difficult to catch with any known bait, and we de- 
cided to visit it the next day. A fine trout stream ran 
down the cafion within 100 yards of the camp, but the 
fish were small, and after hearing of the b.g fellows in 
the lake, we lost all interest in fingerlings. 

The altitude of the lake is over 10,000 feet, and the trail 
steeper than any we had yet traveled. There were three 
or four fine mouse-colored burros grazing about that be- 
longed to the proprietor of the store, so after a refreshing 
night’s sleep in the tent we decided to turn our horse 
into the meadows and engage one of these for the trip to 
the lake. We had some trouble in packing the little 
fellow, who v.gorously shewed hi tment by kicking 
us every time we came within rea heels, a thing, 
however, which we only permitt -at rare inter- 
vals after we discovered his we 

The trail for the first half a ed up the main 
cafion. The air was filled with the perfume of flowers 
after the rain, and the scenery would have excited the 
admirat.on even of a mountaineer. In front at the end of 
the cafion, three miles away, and 2,600 feet higher, was 
“Farewell Gap,” through which the trail going to Kern 
Lakes and Kings River crossed the range. The two great 
glacier-scarred peaks that on either side formed the por- 
tals of this giant gateway, and which were joined by 
an inverted arch that was almost geometrically perfect, 








stood out d.stinct and clean-cut against a sky of purest . 


blue, their snow-choked gulches glistening in dazzling 
whiteness beneath the rays of the morning sun. Off to 
our left across the cafion a view unfolded itself whose 
counterpart I have never seen. A ridge running from 
the bottom nearly to the top of the range was flanked by 
wide gulches, down which two streams, lashed into foam 
until they resembled broad ribbons of silver, came tum- 
bling down from their sources in the snowdrifts near the 
summit. These were rather more than a mile away at an 
altitude of over 3,000 feet, above where we stood. In 
their lower courses they ran - steep meadows, 
gorgeous in their mantle of flowers; beyond lay thickets 
of mansinita and chemisal. Still higher were the magnifi- 
cent pines and firs of the Sierras, and above all the great 
bare cliffs that culminated n “Saw Tooth Peak.” reared 
their massive fronts far into the sky. I do not think it 
was possible that every foot of the water courses from 
the time they left their snowy birthplace until they were 
lost in the larger stream at our feet was visible, but if 
such was not the case, there was no evidence that would 
lead us to that conclusion. The line was unbroken from 
top to bottom, and the effect was charming 
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_ Turning abruptly to the right, the climbing now began 
in dead earnest, in places the trail was so steep that sev- 
eral times our sure-footed little beast was thrown to his 
knees, and we were obl.ged to stop and rest both him 
and ourselves every few yards. The trail ran through 
rocks and heavy timber, broken by two or three small 
meadows, the last one of wh.ch where we were to camp 
we reached about 11 o’clock. On our way we saw some 
grouse and several woodchucks, the first we had met, and 
which are plenty in this vicinity. 

The meadow, which was knee high in grass, with an 
area of about two acres, had a fine stream running 
through it, and was surrounded by fir and tamarack trees, 
It was about 400 feet below the lake, from which it was 
separated by a ridge of rocks, many of which were as 
large as a cottage. Staking out our burro, in whose fidel- 
ity we had but little confidence, we prepared our dinner, 
and after a rest and smoke started for the lake. It was of 
glacial origin, about 600 yards long by 200 wide, and 
perhaps 30 feet deep. On the opposite side, the moun- 
tain, bare and forbidding, arose abruptly for a thousand 
feet to the summit of the range, in its deeply scarred sides 
the snowdrifts came down almost to the water’s edge, but 
nowhere there was a spear of vegetation visible; but on 
the near side a thrifty growth of large tamaracks were 
growing, and at intervals a few purple daisies and shoot- 
ing stars relieved its somber outlines. Many large trout 
could be distinctly seen in its clear waters sw.mming 
about or floating lazily in the shadows of the great rocks 
in the bottom. They paid no attention to the fly, cast I 
ever so deftly, and after repeated futile attempts, in 
despair I substituted a bait of raw bacon, a move that 
was suggested by seeing one of them eagerly snap at a 
large white miller that fell in the water near me. The 
experiment proved eminently satisfactory, for within 
fifteen minutes I landed two splendid rainbow trout at 
least sixteen inches long, either of which would make a 
full meal for a hungry man. This was glory enough 
for one day, and after amusing ourselves by trying to 
hook a wood rat that lived in the rocks near the water, 
and who seemed determined to secure the tempting bait, 
we unjointed the rod and taking off our shoes soaked our 
swollen, feverish feet in the cool water. 

As the sun began to decline, we returned to camp, after 
gathering a quantity of tamarack gum for chewing pur- 
poses and visiting the upper end of the lake, where we 
found the wreck of an old boat made of boards that some 
enthusiastic fisherman must have brought up with in- 
credible labor on his back, as no horse or burro could get 
above the meadow. 

As we intended to pass two nights at this camp, our first 
care was to make a comfortable couch of silver fir 
boughs. after which we made a delicious meal of the 
trout, which, contrary to past experience, were equally as 
good as the fellows we had caught in the streams. An- 
other distinguish ng feature was the color of their flesh, 
which was as deeply red as a fresh-run salmon. 

After the dishes were washed and set aside, we clam- 
bered to the top of a huge boulder that commanded a 
glorious view of the surrounding ranges, and finding 
comfortable seats, we lit our cigars and enjoyed a spec- 
tacular treat that repaid us for all the fatigues of the 
trip. The lower half of the higher peaks were in the 
shadow for at least two hours before the sun left their 
summ ts. In our immediate vicinity the appalling de- 
struction wrought by the glaciers was the most noticeable 
feature. John Muir stated in our hearing that a mile or 
more in depth had been removed from the ranges and 


“swept down into the valleys and cafions, and appearances 


around us seemed to fully justify the assertion, hundreds 
of acres at the base of the range to our left were covered 
with rocks from the size of a two-story house down, 
some piled two or three deep, others standing on end 
like a tilted freight car, all bear.ng evidence of having 
been torn from the peaks above them. Away to the 
southwest lay the Mineral King district, its parti-colored 
rocks making a pleasing contrast to the dark green. of 
Timber Gap. To the west and north the ranges hemmed 
us in with an amber-cclored barrier that deepened as the 
stn went down, until the sunset glow that presaged the 
expiring efforts of the departng day threw over the 
whole scene a weird, almost unnatural, radiance that 
seemed borrowed from the light of other worlds. 

The hummingbirds, which were plenty, even here went 
early to rest, and a single bat flitting about the treetops 
was the only sign of animal life visible as we descended 
to the camp-fire and sought our blankets. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the altitude was over 2,000 fee: higher, 
we found the nights much warmer here than at Mineral 
King, and no sound disturbed our slumbers until daylight 
again appeared. To the north of our camp lay a tim- 
bered ridge that looked as if it might be a favorite 
haunt of deer, so the next morning D. took the r-fle and 
went over to investigate its possibilities in that line while 
I in the early dawn clambered over the rocks again to 
the lake. As the fly seemed to be useless here, I opened 
the campaign with the same seductive lure of the prev- 
ious day, but for some time without success. Many a 
big trout made a dash for the bait, but changed his 
mind when his nose. touched it, but perseverance at 
length brought its reward, and within two hours I had 
all the trout we could use, not one of which was less than 
a foot long. 

The climb and the pure mountain air had by this time 
given me a wolfish appetite, and I went back to camp 
where I found D., whose trip had been a fruitless one, 
engaged in frying onions for the morning meal. In the 
afternoon we changed and washed our underclothes in 
the stream, laying them upon the rocks to dry. The 
evening and night passed much like the preceding one, 
and the next morning we returned to Mineral King. 

A small buck had been killed by the hunters during 
our absence. and we succeeded in getting enough meat 
for one meal, which was the only venison cbta ned dur- 
ing the trip. There was more rain with thunder and 
lightning during the day and evening, but ensconsed 
in Capt. Barnard’s tent, we could defy the storm. 

I remember a hll jus: west of my childhuod home, 
whose far side I longed to explore. I obzerved that the 
sun, as it went down, barely cleared its summit, and I 
felt sure that over beyond was a land of fairies and 
mystery, such as I had yet experienced only in my 
dreams. It was with feelings somewhat akin to this, 
tempered slightly by the recollections of numerous gold 
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bricks I had been inveigled into purchasing in maturer 
years, that we now gazed upon the glorious sweep of. 
Garena Gap. We had watched the Sierra Club as 
they crept like insects slowly up its steep side, until 
standing for a moment in bold relici against the sky, 
they had gradually faded from our view, and straight- 
way decided that our next move should be in that di- 
rection ForKep DFer. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


O’Hara and His Sheep. 


At the mention of the word shepherd a score of pleas- 
ing scenes arise before the mind’s eye—fresh green pas- 
tures, dotted with sheep; cool leafy woods, melodious 
with the chants of birds; murmuring streams, or placid 
pools, reflecting their margins like a mirror; bright sun- 
shine, or mayhap a gentle shower, whose drops seem to 
turn to buttercups and daisies, etc. Not only this, but a 
score or more of poetic legends or allusions arise to the 
memory and unconsciously we begin to quote: 

“When shepherds pipe on oaten straws 
\nd merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks,” 

Or again: 

“For, O! the shepherd's life is jolly, 


Free from strife and melancholy.” 
Or again: 
*“And there he fed his fleecy flocks 
Remote from care—from jars and shocks; 


And played upon his pipe all day 
Blithe as a bird in merry May 


Or yet again (from Spenser’s quaint and delightful 
“Shepherd’s Calendar’’) : 
**Now leave, ye shepherd boys, your merry glee, 
My Muse is hoarse and wearie of this stounde; 
Here will I hang my pype upon this tree 
Was never pype of reede did better sounde. 
- e * * 7 * 
“Gather together, ye my little flocke 
My little flocke that was to me so liefe; 
Let me, ah! lette me in your foldes ye lock 
Ere the breme winter breede ye greater griefe 
* - a * a * a 
“Adieu, delightes, that lulled me asleepe; 
Adicu, my deare, whose love I bought so deare; 
Adieu, my little Lambes and loved sheepe; 
Adieu, ye Woodes, that oft my witnesse were; 


Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was so true; 
Tell Rosalind her Colin bids her adieu.” 


But enough. My object here is not to make an 
anthology of pastoral verse. 

There seems reason to believe that the shepherd’s life 
has been a little idealized by the poets. In ancient times, 
when the shepherdess was in vogue, it was no doubt 
invested with considerable romance, but modern material- 
ism has shorn it of this. Nevertheless, it remains a 
goodly life—fresh, free, devoid of care. But the man 
must be suited to it, or, in other words, must be native 
and to the manner born. I have such a one in mind as I 
write, and his name is not Daphnis, nor Strephon, nor 
‘Thyrsis, but simply O’Hara. 

3efore I describe him it will be proper to inform the 
reader that the Department of Public Parks of the city 
of New York, with an eye at once to economy and 
esthetics, has provided two flocks of sheep—one for Cen- 
tral, and the other for Prospect Park. These, while 
securing a certain revenue, fit into the landscape very 
gracefully, rounding out, so to speak, its pastoral charac- 
ter. The department has also of course provided two 
shepherds, and these, with a judiciousness which does the 
department great credit, have always, so far as I know, 
been selected from the ancient race of shepherds beyond 
the sea 

I use the latter term advisedly. Now take O’Hara. 
He comes, as he has assured me, of ten and perhaps 
twenty or a hundred generations of shepherds. What is 
the consequence? He not only understands and sym- 
pathizes with his sheep, but he harmonizes with them 
almost, as much as they harmonize with the landscape. 
He may, indeed, be said to belong to the flock, and this 
is very far from implying a disparagement. (I opine if 
tlocks of wolves were kept it would be much easier to 
find a man to harmonize with them than with a flock of 
sheep. ) 

[ first met O’Hara on a fine bright afternoon in July. 
He was guarding his flock in the long meadow of Pros- 
pect Park. He was dressed in a loose canvas suit and 
an old straw hat, and leant upon his crook with a degagé 
air. As I approached him his air changed to one of 
attention, and I could not help noticing that he eyed me 
a little suspiciously. The fact is, O’Hara is used to being 
“guyed” by a certain class of city ninnies who think that a 
farmer or a shepherd or any one of that ilk is a fit butt 
for ridicule or “funny,” as they express it. Well, seeing 
that I was eyed w.th suspicion, I assumed my most con- 
ciliatory mien and saluted the guardian of the flock. 
My salute was returned civilly, but coldly. This would 
have discouraged some, but I knew my man, or at least 
thought I did. So I held my ground and began to praise 
the flock and talk of washing and shearing and other 
matters connected with the care of sheep. 

In an instant my auditor’s attitude changed. He 
turned toward me and regarded me with the utmost inter- 
est. 

“You were brought up in the country, thin, sir?” 
said he. 

“Indeed I was—thank heaven!” I replied. “And I’m 
only sorry that I didn’t stay there and be a shepherd.” 
O’Hara’s blue eyes shone with joyful surprise, and every 
vestige of distrust vanished from his hale countenance. 
I had won. And I confess I felt pleased immensely at 
the result of my diplomacy. 

A reflection occurs to me here. How often the man 
who complains of gruffness or rudeness has himself only 
to blame? No one, however humble, likes to be ap- 
proached in an arrogant or a patronizing way, and if 
he is free to resent it, depend upon it he will. On the 
other hand, a considerate mode of address will almost 
invariably insure civility and good will. Let sportsmen 
and others who have to do with guides, etc., make a 
note of this. : 

“I have a hundred and ninety-five in the flock, sir,” 
said O'Hara, becoming qpen and communicative. “South- 
downs they call thim here, but in the old country we 


called thim mountain sheep. Yes, sit, they keep met 
movin’, but Tommie here”. (indicating a lad of seven or 
eight—his son), “and the dogs is a great help.to me. It’s 
aisy, now, though, compared to the lambin’ saison. Thin 
| had to hustle. No. sir, since the lambs came I don’t 
drive thim into the fold at night (it’s too small), but up 
on the hill beyant there under the trees. Whin do I take 
thim out? At 5 in the mornin’, sir. Oh, that’s not early. 
Sure it’s only laziness to be sleepin’ up till 7 or 8 as they 
do in this country. I was always an early riser, sir. You 
see, I was brought up to it. I can’t sleep after 5. Were 
you ever up early, sir—m/’anin’ no offince. Sure it’s the 
grandest time of the day—the dew on the grass and the 
birds singin’ and everythin’ smellin’ so fresh and sweet! 
Did I ever play a pipe? No, sir, but I smoke a pipe, if 
that’s what you mane. Hi, boy! Stand, back there!” 





O'HARA, TOMMIE AND THE DOGS. 


While we were talking, a number of women and chil- 
dren had gathered about the sheep and one lusty lad 
conceived the idea of having a ride, and was in the act 
of mounting when O’Hara broke into his sudden ex- 
clamation. Some of the women had infants in their arms, 
and these they would hold down, urging them to stroke 
and pet the lambs. The infants at first would hold back 
as if in the presence of so many lions, but ultimately the 
mother’s words of encouragement prevailed. It was all 
very pretty, but not much to the mind of O’Hara, who 
was jealous of his flock. Even less to his mind were 
some of the questions which were put to him, and which 
betrayed a woeful ignorance of pastoral life. To most of 
these he turned a deaf and scornful ear. 

“‘Herdin’ here, sir, is not what it is in the old country,” 
he said, plaintively. ‘There you have no one to bother 





THE SHEEP. 


you, and you haven't to be watchin’ the sheep all the 
time.” 

“Won't you tell me something of your life in the old 
country?” I said, 

“Wait till the crowd goes home, sir,” he answered, 
“and I’ve got the flock rounded up for the night.” 

So I hung about and took some snap shots, longing for 
the crowd to go home. Toward 6 o'clock they began to 
melt away, and in a little while there was hardly a soul 
to be seen. Then O’Hara sent his dogs about and the 
sheep Went scurrying in the direction of the hill, the 
shepherd somewhat laboriously but valiantly trying to 
keep up with them. When they were pretty well bunched 
O’Hara shouted to Prince, one of the dogs, and that 
intelligent creature instantly darted to the head of the 
flock and kept it from ascending the hill. The object of 
this maneuver was manifest when O’Hara, with his faith- 
ful aide, Tommie, came up. 

Leaving Tommie and Prince at the bottom of the hill, 
O’Hara ascended for about twenty yards and then posting 
himself at the edge of a well-beaten path and leaning on 
his crook, he cried: “Let thim come.” 

Tommie and Prince formed a gap, so to speak, and 
the sheep urged by Topsey, the second dog, began to 
file through. Up the hill by the beaten path they rushed, 
and when they reached the shepherd, out went his right 
hand and he began to. beat time, as it were. O’Hara was 
counting. The object of this was ne very clear to me, as 
I failed to see how any of the sheep could 
suspected it was mere force of habit, which indeed it 
proved to be. At first the counting was easy enough, but 


be lost. and I - 


presetitly the stream of sheep grew thicker, and then the 
counter Was evidently in trouble. Quicker and quicker 
went the hand, till finally it was waved wildly aloft, and 
then fell down with a gesture of despair, Facing about, 
O’Hara shouted to Tommie and wanted to know in vigor- 
ous language why he had let the sheep come so fast. 
Tommie (who had been watching the writer more in- 
tently than the sheep), proceeded to defend himself, but 
was ordered to be silent and prepare for another count. 
So the dogs were sent up the hill after the sheep, which 
came down in a hurry, and then a gap’ was formed as 
before and Tommie being more circumspect this time, 
O’Hara was enabled to make his count. A smile of 
satisfaction was on his face when I accosted him. 

“Well,” I asked, “have you got them all?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “a hundred and ninety-five. I'd 
be unaisy if I didn’t count them, for I always counted my 
sheep, night and mornin’.” 

I went up the hill where the flock, gathered together 
beneath the thickly spreading trees, was preparing to pass 
the night, with a great bleating of lambs seeking their 
mothers and vice versa. After a while the bleating ceased 
and the flock for the most part was lying down. Their 
breathing, mingled with the whispering of the leaves, was 
the only sound to be heard. To accentuate the peace of 
the scene, there, twenty feet away, on the other side of a 
rustic paling, was the old graveyard where 


“Each in his narrow cell forever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


When I came down the hill I found O’Hara seated on a 
rock smoking his pipe pensively, with the dogs at his 
feet. I stretched myself opposite him on the grass and 
lighting my own pipe reminded him of his promise to 
tell me something of his life in the old country. 

He continued to smoke for a while in silence, with the 
expression of one whose memory was working, then 
removed his pipe, wiped his mouth with the sleeve of his 
coat, and spoke substantially as follows: 

“I was born, sir, in the County Roscommon, and as 
long as I can remimber I had charge of sheep. My 
master was one Mr. O’Conor, of Dundermott, a fine man, 
the Lord have mercy on him! He owned hundreds of 
acres and I couldn’t tell you how many sheep, but we 
used to sind thousands of thim to Ballinasloe every year. 
It came natural to me to look after the poor craytures, so 
helpless and like childer, sir. In the winter the life was 
a trifle hard, for the weather was wet and cold, but not 
the murderin’ cold we have here. Often I lay at the back 
oi a ditch all night, with the wind and the rain whistlin’ 
through the bushes. But whin the summer came—ah! 
thin it was different. Sure nothing could be pleasanter, 
sir. To see the-fields covered with buttercups and daisies 
and to hear the larks in the mornin’ and the corncrakes at 
night. (Ah! the corncrakes! Often I lie awake thinkin’ 
I hear thim.) And thin the washin’ and the shearin’— 
what fun and divarsion! Heighho! Sure we have 
nothing like it here, sir. Well, I grew up without know- 
in’ it, as I may say, but thin a change came. The master 
died, and the eldest son (the second eldest became the 
famous Roosian Ambassador, Sir Nicholas)—the eldest 
son bein’ what we call here a great sport, ordered my 
father to get rid of some of his dogs for why they dis- 
turbed the game. My father loved his dogs, and by the 
same token had a will of his own. ‘Mr. O’Conor,’ says 
he, ‘wherever my dogs is there I will be!’ So they parted. 
My father was broken-hearted at leavin’ the old home, 
and in throth so were we all. Howsomedeavor, we found 
a new place under Lord John Browne, but my father 
could never warm to it, and faded away and died, sir!” 

The speaker paused for a few minutes and then re- 
sumed: 

“My eldest brother thin got married, but ag it turned 
out, the wife began to wear the breeches. As they say 
here, she tried to boss the whole show. But she couldn’t 
boss me, so after we’d had a few rows, for peace sake I 
left the house. : 

“I drifted about for a while, not much carin’ what be- 
came of me, till by chance I met my old friend, Tom 
Mealish, who was home on a visit from America. He 
told me all about the wonders of New York and how he 
owned a saloon and expected to be an alderman and 
maybe mayor some day. I listened to him till sure my 
head was turned, sir. ‘Tom,’ says I, ‘after hearin’ all 
you've told me, I’m afeard I never can contint myself 
here.’ ‘And why should you?’ says he. ‘Why not come 
back with me?’ ‘But the passage money, Tom?’ says I. 
‘Oh, that'll be all right,’ says he. ‘I'll advance it to you, 
Pat, and you can pay me back or not as you have a mind 
to.” Sure he was the ginerous soul! Ah! but in throth, 
sir, I was sorry to leave the old country—and sorry to 
leave my dog Rover, that shared all my troubles. And, 
do you know, sir, he seemed to know that I was goin’, 
for he did nothing but cry about the fields all night for a 
week before I left. Oh, he was the wise dog! Well, sir, 
at length I said good bye to all, fearin’ it was for the 
last time, and I’m fearin’ so still.” 

O'Hara paused again, and I saw two great tears begin 
to trickle down his weather-beaten face. I could not 
trust myself to gaze upon a picture of such genuine emo- 
tion and turned away my head. 

“But God has been good to me here, sir,” he said, re- 
suming, “to give me the care of sheep, for that is all I 
know anything about, and I don’t want to know about 
anything else, for as I said before, sir, I love my 
sheep and feel like a kind of father to the poor cray- 
tures.” 

“O'Hara,” I said, when he had done, “you are a true 
shepherd, and I’m sure your sheep return your love.” 

Well, sir,” he answered, with a humorous twinkle in 
his blue eyes (and the quick transition of his mood be- 
tokened the true Celt), “I think they’d vote for me if they 
could. But I’m not wantin’ to turn politician.” 

“That's right,” I said. “Don’t. A shepherd is a hap- 
pier man than any politician in the land—happier than a 
president—happier than a king.” 

The woods were growing black against the tawny west- 
ern sky and the stars ee to glimmer through the 
sultry midsummer haze. glanced toward the sheep. 
They were all lying down now, peacefully chewing the 
cud, or with heads outstretched asleep. I divined that 
the shepherd would fain be following their example, so I 
got up and wished him good night. 

“Good night, sir, kindly,” said O’Hara, in a tone so 
kindly that ft is still lingering in my ears. 

; , Francis Moonan. 
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“In Boyhood Days.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Under this caption .n this week’s isstie of Forest AND 
Stream, Mr. T. J. Chapman has said some very pleasant 
things about the picture by my son, published as a supple- 
ment to your admirable paper. 

But I shall have to differ with Mr. Chapman’s claim 
that the boy in the foreground is himself, as I know for 
a certainty “that’s me” and my little “yaller dog” Ponto. 

Dear old Pcnto was the most enthusiastic squ.rrel and 
woodchuck dog for his size that J ever saw. He was no 
larger than a pocket beagle, but would tackle any wood- 
chuck that he could get in a stone fence or ledge of rocks, 
and when he treed a black or gray squirrel, he would 
stay at that tree or follow him from tree to tree as long 
as there was any prospects of getting it. 

My father was a country doctor, and Ponto, with his 
running mate. “Old Bull” (a large, white mongrel of 
bulldog and half a dozen other breeds, but the bulldog 
predominated), often followed him into the country. On 
one such trip, when about half a mile from home, they 
chased a woodchuck into a stone fence beside the road, 
and when father returned he found the dogs where he had 
left them, the chuck still “hold-ng the fort.” Leaving 
his horse in the road, father went to help dislodge Arc- 
tomys monax. The little dog was on the field side of the 
fence at an opening large enough to admit him facing 
the woodchuck. Father removed some stone, which 
enabled the large dog to get a hold on the hindquarters of 
the rodent, which he pulled through the wall with the 
little dog fastened to it; and then .t was “nip and tuck” as 
to which (’chuck or little dog) was getting the most of 
the shaking. But enough about the dogs, who died and 
were buricd more than half a century ago within twenty 
rods of where these lines are written; and the wood- 
chucks about here are having a comparatively peaceful 
time, as shown by one of them making h.s home under 
the veranda of a house within ten rods of the Presby- 
terian church that stands at the head of the main street 
of this village (Theresa). (This church was built and 
presented to the Presbyterian Society by the late Roswell 
P. Flower, whose parents were of the original charter 
members in 1828.) 

But to return to “Boyhood Days.” Mr. Chapman is 
also mistaken about the gun represented in the p.cture. 
Originally it was not the “little gun” it looks to be. It 
was once fourteen inches longer than when the writer 
carried it. In fact, it was the gun carried by the great- 
grandfather of the artist (whose name is in the corner of 
the picture) through the War of the Revolution. Of 
course t was a fiintlock then. Afterward it was changed 
to a percussion lock, and just before I commenced: to use 
it in the early forties, it was cut off, restocked and 
changed to a cap lock. Yet it was the same old gun of 
grandfather’s. In August, 1852, I loaned it to a country 
boy to shoot ducks in Hyde Lake. two and a half miles 
from the village. A few days later the boy reported that 
he had dropped it from the boat into the lake. After- 
ward he pad me the munificent sum of $5. Had I it to- 
day I should add two more round figures between the 
five and the period, as its value, with “Not for sale.” 

A month ago (more than half a century after the gun 
was lost) I was .n a boat on Hyde Lake for the first time 
in my life. I saw seven ducks, five of them within reach 
of the old gun, had I had it, and for which I wished. 

As for the stone ferice in the picture, that Mr. Chapman 
thinks resembles “Captain Peter’s, down by the river,” I 
do not deny. I only know that it was changed somewhat 
from the original of which it was made, but the near-by 
tree remains the same. J. L. Davison. 


P. S.—To show that the hunt’ng instinct that was in- 
stilled by the old gun sixty years ago (1 commenced us- 
ing it when nine years of age) has not diminished, let me 
relate that for the past two weeks a young friend from 
Rochester and myself have been in camp on Red Lake 
alone, except that for three days we had some young 
friends from the village wth us. Most of the time we 
were walking up grouse (we have no dog), of which there 
were plenty. Up to yesterday morning my young friend 
and myself were even as to the number each had k.lled, 
but yesterday he “wiped my eye,” coming in with two at 
noon. I missed the only one I saw during the three 
hours I was out, while my friend reported putting up 
about a dozen. We went separate and in different direc- 
tions. I am not going to report the number we killed, 
suffice to say that we had plenty of grouse in the camp 
from the second day. We also had two gray squirrels, 
of which there are plenty, but we shot only what hap- 
pened to come to us. There has been no frost or heavy 
ran to disturb the leaves. and the trees are beautiful with 
their green, red and sere brown leaves. I have not 
taken a grouse that had not a fair chance of getting away 
on the wing. I have missed many more than I k:lled, but 
I would rather miss one on the wing than to “pot-shoot” 
it. With the old gun they were always shot on_the 
ground or log or from a tree. a. be Be 

Tueresa, N. Y., Oct. 4. 


Gatuyal History. 
_— 
: The Kinkajou. 


In April last we published a short article about the 


curious kinkajou (Cercoleptes caudivolvulus), that curi- 
ous animal which was long regarded as one of the lemurs, 








but is now placed in that division of the carnivores known ' 


as Arctoidea; a group which contains the Southwestern 
bassaris,-the raccoons, nasuas, bears, otters and weasels. 
lt is an-extracrd.nary an mal, whose hands have no 
opposable thumb and whose fingers are webbed for nearly 
their whole length. Nevertheless, it uses its hands much 
as the human being does-his. The tongue is long, slim 


and extensive, and can be inserted into small! holes in 
search of insects or thehoney ‘of bees. - Its life is spent 
chiefly in trees. It»is-a noctutnal animal, and very active 
in the hours of darkness. Jt is €asily tamed, and is said 
to make an intelligent and affectionate pet, as was shown 
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in our issue of April §. From the London Country 
Gentleman we take the accompanying illustration and 
these observations, contributed by one who has studied 


the kitkajou: 

“Suspended Animation” was the title suggested by a 
contemporary for the portrait of this strangely attractive 
beast, taken in its favorite position of hang ng by its tail. 
It eats its food and drinks in this inverted pose, which it is 
reported by the Indians to assume when drinking from 
the rivers of the Brazil.an forests. The kinkajou descends 
a branch hanging over the water, drops itself to the length 
of its tail, and then laps comfortably like a dog. It has 
the longest tongue, in proportion to its size, of any living 
mammal, the ant-eaters not excepted, and is the only 
creature which habitually climbs up its own tail, or uses 
it as a rope to haul on. The tongue seems practically 
endless, yet it uses it with as much precision as if it were 
a hand. With it it explores all the holes and crevices in 
trees for insects. It will put it out to reach food at a 
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distance as neatly as an elephant does its trunk. If made 
a pet of (and it makes a very charming pet) it will try 
to explore your ear or the space between your neck and 
collar with the same inquisitive organ. In the forests of 
South America and Mexico, which it frequents, it is 
said to feed largely on the honey of the various wild 
bees. The solitary bees which make small nests in holes 
and cracks with*a few honey cells, probably suffer most 
from its attacks, for all their care cannot keep out its 
endless exploring tongue. There are other bees, too, 
which make honey, but have no st:ngs, which the 
Brazilians have rather humorously named “Angelitos,” 
or angels. The nectar on which these angels feed is, no 
doubt, an easy prey to the keen-scented, night-walking 
k nkajou. In appearance he is one of the most taking of 
all the smaller animals. His fur is like yellowish plush, as 
deep and soft as the wonderful ouipete made for the 
central aisle of Westminster Abbey, for the Coronation. 
The hand sinks into it as if it were moss, and the “pile” 
is so thick and springy that the fur comes back into place 
at once. By day it mainly sleeps. Its eyes dislike the 
light, and the pupils vanish into mere points, but it is by 
no means so great a hater of the day as the lemurs and 
the lorises. If wakened up it will feed and even play. 
But it is at dusk that it wakes up and shows its ac- 
tivity and wonderfully friendly disposition. It is a most 
graceful climber, and swings itself from point to point 
with its tail. One kept at the “Zoo” used to swing from 
the top of its cage to any point at which food was offered 
it. It had also a pretty habit of hold-ng the food, which 
it took in the first instance with its tongue, in its hands, 
and eating it with great propriety in the pendent position it 
had just assumed. wallowing “upward” apparently 
g ves it no trouble. ‘When hanging thus it frequently 
holds on to its own tail by its hind feet, just as if the 
tail were a rope detached from its body, which it was 
nervous about letting go. In size it is as large as a cat, 
but much more strongly built. It is probably quite carni- 
vorous when it gets the chance. A correspondent of the 
Spectator states that one whch he kept killed a whole 
brood of young turkeys, and occasionally tried to use its 
teeth on him. 4 


Blue Fox Raising in Alaska. 


For some years past, efforts have been made to increase 
the pfoduction of blue foxes on various Alaskan islands 
by the destruction of male animals only. The blue fox 
is believed to be monogamous, and it has been hoped 
that by artificial selection and environment it might be 
possible to change its habits, so that it would become 
polygamous. If this could be accompl shed, a very large 
proportion of the males might be killed each year, the 
supply of blue fox fur would be materially increased, and 
yet the annual production of young would constantly in- 
crease, 

The Treasury Department has permitted the carrying 
on of extended experiments on the Pribilof Islands, and 
for the last four seasons all females taken in the traps on 
St. George Island have been released, males only having 
been killed. In 1901 an effort was made to ascertain the 
total number of foxes on St. George’s. All animals cap- 
tured were marked and released, so that no fox was 
counted tw-ce. According to theory the method prac- 
ticed on this island should have resulted in a great pre- 
ponderance of females, but such excess does not exist, as 
shown by the record of 1901-02, which gives for a total of 
1 304 foxes caught, an excess of only 76 females over 
males. 

If the effort to increase the number of breeding females 
had been successful, and only two young were allowed 
for the increase of each female annually, it is obvious 
that the females would have doubled up every year—less 
of course such as died by accident or from natural causes; 
while if seventy-five per cent. of the male increase was 
destroyed, the numbers of that sex would -ncrease very 
siowly. As a matter of fact, it is believed that foxes 
sometimes have ten, twelve or more young ones. 

On the Semidi Islands is a fox colony owned by the 
Semidi Propagating Co., where the foxes are cared for 
and all the females trapped—as well as a certain number 
of the males—are released. Nevertheless the foxes here 
have not increased as they should have done according to 
the figures. Very little is known about the causes which 
keep down the blue foxes, but the observations made 
show clearly that these causes exist, and it is known that 
certain blue foxes bred in the National Zoological Park 
were killed by the parasite Uncinaria. 

We may imagine for the present that the profits of the 
blue fox industry in Alaska will not equal the glowing 
expectations of the enthusiasts who have gone into it. At 
the same time it may be a very profitable and satisfactory 
business. 

The food problem has always been regarded as the most 
important one to be faced in the carrying on of this in- 
dustry. It may be imagined that many other difficulties 
stand in the way of the fox breeder, as has been found 
true in the case of persons who have endeavored to breed 
other fur-bear.ng animals for profit. 


About Sea-Gulls. 


Sea 





From. Cornwall Simeon’s “Stray Notes on 


f : Fishing and 
Natural History.” 


SEA GULLS I have heard, which had been caught 
young, and tamed, have continued to keep up their 
intimacy with those who reared them after they had 
gained the full use of their wings and were at perfect 
liberty; though they took advantage of it to go away 
every year at the breeding season, and might have been 
supposed to have entirely resumed ther natural habits, 
Both of these instances occurred in the Isle of Wight— 
one at Calbourne, where I well remember “Old Phil,” 
as he was called, year after year, sailing over the vil age 
green and alighting on a low wall at the grocer’s shop, 
from which he used to be fed with bits of cheese, of 
which he was very fond, and other s milar dainties. The 
other instance was near Sea View, where, I am informed, 
the gull used to return in the same way, his former tame- 
ness not appearing to have been at all affected by his 
temporary retirement in:o wild life. Not the least re- 
markable part of the history of these birds is that, dur- 
ing the breeding season, each of them occasiona'ly 
brought his mate with him to introduce her to his old 
friends and to invite her to partake of their hosp tality 
I don’t think, indeed, that “Old Phil” ever prevailed on 
his better half to come and share his cheese, but she 
used to keep him company into the village, and some- 
times amuse herself in a pond hard by, while he went to 
pay his accustomed visit to the grocer. In the other 
case, near Sea View, my informant tells me the wild 
gull used to come up and feed with the tame one under 
his dining-room windows, though she would not ap- 
proach quite close so long as anyone was vis ble at them, 
but sat on the grass plat a short distance off, or hovered 
round until the coast seemed clear. 

Perhaps there is naturally less fear of man enter- 
tained by gulls than by most other birds. One can 
scarcely be for a few hours at sea, or by the water in a 
harbor town, without some of them, from curiosity or 
carelessness, coming round so close to one as to afford 
sufficient proof of this. On one occasion, while fish- 
ing at some distance outside the harbor at Stornoway, 
I threw over, foul-hooked, and brought into the boat, 
with a short cuddy rod and line, which happened to be 
on board, two gulls, as they flew round close to us, 
allured by the hope of a share in our fish. The first, 
when released, not having exhibited the slightest fear 
but continued to hover round us, closer, if anything, 
than before, as if he fancied he had then a special claim 
to our attention, I thought on catching the second I 
would see to what extent he might be disposed to enter- 
tain friendly relations toward us. Accordingly, I took 
him in my lap, and offered hm some nice bits of fish. 
At first he professed to be angry, and pecked at my 
fingers ins:ead of the fish, as if to ask whether I thought 
it possible that he would condescend to accept my dona- 
tions under restraint. However, having accidental!y- 
on-purpose got hold of a piece of the fish, down it went: 
and, apparently thinking that under ihe ¢ rcumsiances 
he might do worse, he set to work with no ill will or 
appetite, and soon got through a good part of a had- 
dock. Then, however, whether from eating too fast, or 
from his position being uncomfortable, or perhaps from 
a feeling that he had been compromising his dignity— 
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fortunately for me I had a pair of mackintosh overalls’ 


on—up it ail came again. As I had been for some time 
engaged in feeding this nursling, who thus repaid me by 
“puking in his nurse’s arms,” and the fish were biting 
freely, I left him to his own devices, and away he went. 
On regaining his liberty, however, so far from appear- 
ing to resent my compulsory kindness, he rather seemed 
to wish for a repetition of the same course of treatment 


for he continued to fly backward and iorward within a 
few feet of our heads, as if.he thought he had been a 
fool after all. The captain of one of the Dover and 


Ostend steamers told me that he had seen a gull come 
and take off the taffrail food which had been placed there 
for him. 


Changes of weather may be foretold with consider- 
able accuracy by observing the flight of gulls, as, after 
feeding inland, they, according to their invariable cus- 
tom, wing their way homeward toward cvening to their 


roosting places in the cliffs; making this transit in fine 
weather high and in comparative silence, but in bad 
blustery weather, and before rain, much more noisily 
and nearer to the ground, merely skirting the tops of 
the coverts which lie in their course 





Do Not Destroy Hornets’ Nests.© 32. 


| =e. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As the leaves are dropping from the trees and the hunt- 
ing season is approaching when many sharp-eyed. gun- 
ners will be abroad in the woods, we wish at this time to 


take the opportunity to call attention to the error of the 
common practice of shooting through hornets’ nests. 
These nests will soon be conspicuous in the forests, and 
by the close of the hunting season scarcely one of the 
many now existing will be left uninjured by the gunners, 


The fact that this is a useless, idle practice that results in 
the destruction of living things that can not be replaced 
by man, should be enough to condemn it with all thought- 
ful persons, but there is much more to be said against it 
than that it is a useless waste of ammunition. It is a 
positive destruction of some of the most useful creatures 
which by their habits benefit mankind without his gen- 
erally being aware of the fact. 

Hornets or “white-faced wasps” have no evil traits or 
obnoxious features. It is true that they sometimes sting, 
but this is only when they are attacked in their own 
homes, or think that their young are in danger. Any 
brave man would do the same, and we would despise the 
coward who would not fight for his own. 

The great value of these insects is in their feeding 
habits. They live entirely upon insects, mostly flies, and, 
in fact, when they are near dwellings their food is gener- 
ally the common house fly. They are nature’s greatest 
factor in reducing this serious pest. It is well known 
that flies carry disease germs, such as those of typhoid 
fever, and it can thus be seen that hornets have a de- 
cidedly sanitary effect as a result of their desirable in- 
sectivorous habits. Where there are more hornets there 
are fewer flies and fewer disease germs conveyed. Spare 
the hornets’ nests, and add to the comforts and health- 
fulness of mankind. 

H. A. Surrace, Professor of Zoology. 
Tue Pannsyivanta Srate Coitiece,, Oct, 6. 





Nova Scotia Bird , Flights. 


Canso, Nova Scotia, Oct. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Nearly all migratory birds were from three to 
ten days late in arriving here this spring, probably owing 
to a very backward season. ; 

Hedge sparrows were here on March 17. Some robins 
stayed with us all winter, as usual. Last winter was very 
mild, the thermometer never going lower than six de- 


grees above. Bluebirds were quite a week late; yellow 
warblers about ten days. Swallows and sand martens 
exceptionally late. I saw two swallows on May 7. From 


the 4th to 7th, included, were warm, with south to south- 
west winds, but after the 7th the weather broke and re- 
mained hot for several days. The next lot of swallows 
appeared on the 13th. I never saw one between the 
jth and 13th. 

It is no exaggeration to state that the sea ducks of 
nearly every description pass this cape in thousands on 
their southern migration. The flight is now on, princi- 
pally coots and eiders. Any one anxious to add to his 
collection would do well to try Canso. 

Horse mackerel are very numerous in our bay. The 
man from Halifax does not know much about the Nova 
Scotia fisherman when he states they would not fish for 
horse mackerel. Two-thirds of Gloucester vessels are 
manned by men from this Province. That ought to be 
guarantee sufficient. They will dare anything a Cone 


The Ruffed Grouse’s Drinking. 


Brooking, Mass., Oct. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
ln answer to W. W. Brown's question in the Forest AND 
Srream for Oct. 11, I would say that at the last sports- 
men’s show at Boston I saw the ruffed grouse drink from 
a pan of water like common barnyard fowl. 





Daem. 


Rutfed Grouse in Confinement. 


Last week I saw four ruffed grouse under wire at 
Blooming Grove Park which were raised from eggs cov- 
ered by a domestic hen, and they walked out to the end 
of a perch and pecked cabbage leaves from my fingers 
through the meshes. CHartes HALLocK. 








The figure of a man impaled on a set of magnificent 
elk antlers hanging on the walls of the National Museum 
startled visitors to that institution. The screams of the 
unfortunate man quickly brought assistance and he was 
relieved from his perch after hanging only a few mo- 
ments. The man was John Fisher, forty years old, a 
workman employed at the Museum. The prongs of the 
antlers had entered his thighs to a considerable depth. 
The man was conveyed to the Emergency Hospital, 
where his wounds were dressed. 

Fisher was employed in the main hall of the Museum, 
making some repairs about fifteen or twenty feet from 
the floor. Below him, attached to a heavy shield, hnng 
a set of elk antlers. Fisher slipped from his position 


and fell; alighting on the antlers. He broke off three of 
the longest prongs. The short prongs near the base 
of the set caught the man in the thighs, however, and 
such was the force of his fall that the prongs entered 
the thighs to a sufficient depth to support Fisher’s 
weight. The noise of the fall and the cries of Fisher 


. attracted the attention of the Museum employes, and 


the man was quickly removed from his painful perch.— 
Washington Post. 





Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readers are invited to send for p_blication under this 
head hints and wrinkles drawn from practical experience, 
and pertataing to shooting, fishing, camping and outdoor lite. 


No. 1.—A Home-Made Rifle Cover. 


Years ago I enjoyed the companionship of C. M. Wil- 
cox, a venerable gentleman, in many one-day excursions 
after small game and prairie dogs in the sandhills of the 
West. Mr. Wilcox was very fond of small-bore rifle 
shooting, and as prairie dogs were numerous everywhere, 
it was natural that we should practice on them. Mr. 
Wilcox always carried a small take-down rifle wrapped 
in a sheet of stout paper, and one who observed him as 
he sat in a trolley car with this neat package lying 
across his knees would never suspect the nature of its 
contents, or that his pockets were stuffed with sand- 
wiches, cartridges, cleaning material, etc. Arrived at 
cur destination—generally a couple of miles from a dog 
town—he took the rifle out,-put it together, folded the 
paper and put it in a pocket until night, when, in re- 
turning home, the rifle again reposed inside its wrapper. 
No bulky canvas case for him to lug around all day, and 
to attract attention and queries as to his luck. 

It is a nuisance to the man who goes out thus for a 
day afield to carry a stiff case with him, but a better 
substitute than the wrapping paper is a cover of light 
brown duck, which may be folded almost as small as 
a handkerchief. If the rifle has swivels and a sling strap, 
the handiest sort of cover may be made in a few minutes 
on any sewing machine. In form it should be similar to 
the conventional rifle cover, with a flap to button or 
buckle over the butt, and with soft leather reinforce- 
ment Over muzzle, to protect the front sight. Button- 
holes should be worked at the two points where the swivel 
studs touch the cover, and by this means the cover has 
a sling strap or not, as desired. If the former, remove 
the sling before putting the rifle in the cover, then snap 
the swivels into the studs through the buttonholes in the 
cover. Nothing could be simpler. Six-ounce duck is 
heavy enough. 

The cover may be waterproofed by dissolving paraffin 
in turpentine and applyjng one coat with a brush, then 
hanging in the sunlight a short time until =. 

Perry D. FRAZER. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
—o— 
Shooting Along Great South Bay. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the city of the Greater New York and its immediate 

vicinity there are many sportsmen who cannot take the 
time from their business to go on a shooting trip, as 
shooting trips are generally understood. Such a trip 
almost always implies many miles of travel and consider- 
able outlay of time and money. Because such men do not 
know where to go to find good shooting near home, they 
often do not go shooting at all. 
_ It is generally known that there is excellent quail shoot- 
ing on Long Island, and it is easy to say go to Bay Shore, 
Islip, Bayport, and on out to the end of the island. Such 
advice, however, is vague. It implies much, but gives 
nothing definite. And this indefiniteness applies equally 
to duck shooting, rabbit shooting and all game. 

After a week of travel and careful study of the South 
Side of Long Island, I am convinced that at various 
points from Bay Shore to Good Ground one can have a 
profitable outing of one day or one week, can be well 
cared for, and need be under no heavy expense, either in 
the way of time or money. 

At Bay Shore I met Mr. Fred Dominy, of the Dominy 
House, a comfortable hotel. Mr. Dominy is a sportsman, 
owns good dogs, and is in close touch with all the best 
guides, including Capt. Hicks. He is prepared to help 
people to duck shooting also, and by writing him a few 
days in advance, any of your readers may learn what the 
prospects are. 

Here I also met Capt. Veltman, of the sloop Madeline. 
I visited him on board and found him well prepared to 
accommodate a party of from two to six duck shooters. 
He furnishes batteries, decoys, and indeed everything ex- 
cept the ability to shoot, and ducking weather. 

If one prefers to go to Islip, the Orowoc Hotel will 
be found comfortable. Mr. Frank Buchacek is a good 
sportsman, and will take care of deer, duck and quail 
shooters, procure guides for them and fit them out with 
what’ they need. For the benefit of his guests he has 
built on the outer bar a substantial cabin as a refuge for 
his duck +hunters, in case they are caught there by bad 
weather. Arrangements should be made in advance here 
as in all other places. 

At Bayport, the Bayport Hotel is kept by Mr. Henry 
Stokes. The hotel is a good one, and the proprietor is 
near deer, duck and quail grounds. He can secure com- 
petent men as guides or assistants. 

Bellport is not far from Bayport. 
famous as a duck shooting ground, and the Wyandotte 
Hotel, kept by Uncle Billy Kreamer, will be remembered 
by many of the older generation. Although Mr. Kreamer 
is not as young as he used to be, his son is following in 
his footsteps, and can take charge of visiting gunners. 
Their sloop, batteries, scooters, sharpies and men are all 
in excellent condition. 

At Centre Moriches, conditions for duck shooting are 
excellent for those who can shoot there, but not for the 
general public, An old English grant covers the bay for 
about eight miles on the outer bar, and six along shore, 
and the shooting privileges are rented out to one man by 








It has long been 


* never 


the present generation of heirs. However, you can get off 
before you reach Centre Moriches, or can stay on the train 
and go just beyond, and may thus forget that King 
George eéver existed. But this antique grant does not 
cover the adjacent land, and one may get fine quail shoot- 
ing, excellent accommodations and good guides, by writ- 
ing Mr. J. W. Rose, Long Island Hotel. I spent an en- 
joyable evening at this hotel under the palms before an 
open grate fire studying Long Island ancient history. 

The waters of Shinnecock Bay, near Good Ground, are 
well known to duck shooters and the name calls up many 
memories, cheerful and sad. Mr. E. J. Bellows, of the 
Lighthouse Cottage, makes it his business to care for gun- 
ners. After he takes you in charge, all you need is to be 
able to shoot. Mr. Harry G. Carter is a shooter and guide 
at East Quoque, and at East Quogue also is Mr. Lew 
Morris, who has taken a comfortable cottage for the enter- 
tainment of gunners. Mr. Morris has many friends who 
will be glad to learn that he has opened this resort. 

Black ducks are now on in goodly numbers, and the 
writer got a few black ducks last week. Some broadbills 
have come, too. 

A copy of the Game Laws in Brief will post one as to 
the law regulating the taking of game and should be 
carefully studied, 

The outlook for quail has not been so good in years, and 
this is true also of deer. As to the ducks, they have 
always visited the South Shore in great numbers, and I 
guess they always will. 

New York, Oct. 18, 


[Note.—Arrangements have been made with all nearby 
advertisers to report to the Forest ANp STREAM from time 
to time the conditions of shooting in their localities. 


These reports will be published for’ the benefit of our 
readers. ] . 


The Extirpation of Valuable Birds. 


I HAVE read with a great deal of interest and pleasure 
the valuable article by A. K. Fisher, entitled “Two Van- 
ishing Game Birds,” which was printed in Forest AND 
STREAM Sept. 27. It sounds a timely note of warn ng 
which should not pass unheeded by sportsmen and others 
who are interested in our native birds, for, that there is 
denger of the practical annihilation of the species he 
has named there is no doubt. 

For many years I have watched the steadily increasing 
dangers which not only threaten these, but other species 
also, and have often wished that some concerted action 
all over the country could be brought about by which in 
the ee State legislatures proper laws could be ob- 
tained. : 

I have had in years past my full share of work before 
legislative committees, and I will state now, though I 
disl.ke to make the admission, that the time I have wasted 
in endeavoring to secure discreet and wise laws for the 
better protection of birds is among my greatest regrets. 

here are always members of these committees who 
“know it all” so far as game laws are concerned, and it 
is a wise and eloquent and thoroughly persistent man only 
who can make any impression on them. To the first 
two qualities I do not lay any claim, but the third one I 
think I possess in a fair degree. 

I suppose that if a large number of individuals in every 
State were at once to begin a crusade for the protection 
of the vanishing birds, working zealously and per- 
sistently among the legislatures, the effort might 
bear some fruit, how valuable that fruit would be is 
a question. But it is very difficult to enlist even sports- 
men—who are interested in such matters more than 
others are—in such work. I had good opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with this fact during my twenty- 
one years’ term of office at the Massachusetts State House 
and in my seven years’ Presidency of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association. 

I have also found that among the “men behind the 
gun” it is difficult to secure an unanimity of opinion. So 
that to obtain from them anything like ‘‘concerted action 
to make a strong effort to have proper laws enacted,” as 
Mr. Fisher suggests, and that they will “take an unselfish 
view of the matter and work for a universal close sea- 
son,” is something that I w.sh might be brought about, 
but I am not much of an optimist in the matter. It is 
not because they are stolid, or indifferent or even care- 
less, but legislation and legislators are things which, as 
a rule, are quite out of their line, and it 1s almost im- 
possible to arouse them to effort in that direction. 

But supposing that every one, not only sportsmen but 
all who are interested in our game birds, could be induced 
to take concerted action to obtain proper legislation, their 
efforts would ava.1 not unless they were successful every- 
where, for manifestly a law obtained providing for a 
close season in one State and not obtained in an adjoin- 
ing one, would be of little benefit to species which know 
nothing of State lines and boundaries, and would be a 
rank injustice to the sportsmen of both States. 

Suppose that a close season for a term of years were 
obtained on woodcock and wood duck in Massachusetts 
and could not be obtained in Connecticut, into which State 
most of the Massachusetts-bred woodcock move when 
the moulting season begins, how long would such a law 
be supported by public opinion. 

Beside this, the work could not be done at once, but 
would have to be extended through several years at 
least for the reason that the sessions of the legislatures 
of the different States do not occur simultaneously, some 
having annual and others biennial sessions, beginning at 
varying dates and extending through longer or shorter 
terms. 

So that while it is undoubtedly most desirable that 
“sportsmen and others especially interested will take this 
matter in hand and secure proper legislation for the bet- 
ter protection of the woodcock,” as Mr. Fisher again 
suggests, I believe that so far as the enactment of uniform 
State laws is concerned, there will be but little accom- 
plished. r J 

Now I have given this matter of bird protection a good 
deal of thought in years gone by, and have tried to devise 
ways and means “by which an uniformity of protective 





‘laws’—not of all, but of — species—in the several 


s 
States could be obtained. That there was any 


probab lity 


of this being brought about by the various legislatures, I 
: believed. I am sorry to say I am not much of a 
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lawyer, but I have felt that something tangible could be 
cbtained from Congressional action. I believe that it is-in 
the province and power of Congress to enact such laws 
as are deemed necessary for the preservation of an.mals 
and birds which are threatened with extirpation. 

That similar action in this direction has been taken in 

the past is shown by the familiar example of the law for 
the better protect'‘on of the mackerel which was obtained 
very largely through the efforts of our Massachusetts 
Association. 
_ As I before stated, I am not enough of a lawyer to say 
just how far Congress can go in a matter which seems 
off-hand to be something over which the several States 
should have jurisdiction, but it seems to me that if the 
interstate commerce law is and the mackerel law was 
const.tutional, one enacted for the preservation of mi- 
gratory, not local, fere nature, something which belongs 
to all the people of the Union, regardless of State lines, 
might also be placed on the statutes. 

Now assuming that Congress has the power to enact 
such a law as I have named—i. e., one providing for an 
uniform close season of say three or five years on wood- 
cock and the wood duck—the question is in what man- 
ner can the matter best be placed before that body to 
secure favorable action. From the fact that it is some- 
thing quite out of the usual run of matters brought before 
Congress, it is necessary that it should be presented in a 
way that shall secure an instantaneous and intelligent 
hearing. 

The only practicable method available, so far as I can 
see, for securing this seems to be by the usual form of 
petition, but in order that this may have atiy weight it 
must be presented in the most forceful mantier possible. 

Now fortunately there ate at ofi¢e available a vast fum- 
ber of ape per agetits who can render good setvice iti 
the work of memorializing Congress. 

The U. S. Department of Agrictilture which has, I 
thnk, agents and correspondents in about all the Con- 
gressional districts throughout the country, and which 
has already done a vety great deal in the way of scietitific 
investigat.on, would, I am almost certain, etitet itito this 
matter with enthusiasm. Of course I cannot voucli fot 
this, but I believe it to be true. If it did so, the assist- 
ance it would be able to render would be very great, and 
it would, of course, be more far-reaching than would 
that of any other organization. 

The very large number of Audubon societies, the vari- 
ous societies of natural history, the State and local fish 
and game protective associations, the sportstnen’s clubs, 
and last, but not least, the press, would make 4 powerful 
and effective army to etitet itito this eampaigii. 

Some one centrally located would be needed to attetid 
to the necessary cotrespondetice with these variotis 
organizations, and to furnish them with petition blanks 
vniform in style, to be filled with names atid forwarded 
by each society to its respective member of Congress. 
if this work were dotie with even only a moiety of the 
thoroughness that should be bestowed upon. it, there 
would be such an avalanche of petitions sent in that, I vet- 
ture to say, speedy and favorable actioti would be taken 
in the matter. 

t is something in which there is no politics, and it 
would not call for much debate. In the U. S. Senate 
such men as Henry Cabot Lodge and George F. Hoar 
would, I have no doubt, advocate it, for they are both 
well informed in ornithological matters, and both of them 
have done good setvite itt behalf of the birds. 

In cartying otit this undertak tig, the principal expertise 
that would have to be met. woitld be for pfitititig petition 
forms and circulars and for statiotiery and postage. A 
vety few hundred dollars would be amply sufficient, and 
there ought to be among our many public-spirited wealthy 
men at least one who would supply the necessary funds. 

He who has charge of the details of the work involved 
in correspondence and the distribution of circulars, blanks, 
ete,, should be & man of eXpertietice, who shotild take the 
labor in hand con amore and leave no stone unturned 
that would in any way aid him in achieving success. 

I have said that there are other birds in addition to the 
two species above named, that are rap dly approaching the 
danger line of extirpation. 

Of ‘course we must remember that the great army of 
sportsmen is annually receiving great numbers of re- 
cruits; that it is increasing in a degree which is not gen- 
erally appreciated, while the breeding stock of game birds 
is gradually diminishing, so that in the natural course of 
events many species which are now comparatively plenti- 
ful will rapidly become more and more scarce as the ever- 
widening inroads are made in their numbers. Among 
these, some of the larger shore birds seem particularly 
marked for destruction. 

The long-billed or ‘‘sickle-bill” curlew is becoming a 
rare bird in the North, although in the Southern and 
Western States it is more abundant. It is one of the 
species wh.ch stool well and when several individuals are 
shot from a flock, the others, which are full of solicitude 
for their dead or wounded companions, hover in circles 
above them, until repeated discharges from the gun bring 
them all to the ground. 

The Hudsonian, or “jack curlew,’ which was never 
plentiful, is becoming fewer in numbers every year. It 
comes freely to the gunner’s call, and is as sympathetic as 
is the “sickle-bill.” returning to and hovering over its 
wounded mates until the last bird is shot, It seems to 
prefer the Pacific coast to the Atlantic in its migrations, 
and it traverses both continents in its long flight from 

Arctic regions to Patagonia. aie 
OS he Eskimo curlew ee die bird,” which in former 
times was very abundant ,is like the other two species, 
rapidly diminishing in numbers. It stools well, and is so 
sympathetic it will return to the blinds again and again 
in its solicitude for its fallen companions. 

The northern shore of Prince Edward Island used to 
‘be a famous local ty for these birds and for plovers, that 
being their first stopping place on their way south from 
Labrador, and-in years gone by, I have had a number of 
very satisfactory days with them there. 

While not having special decoys out for them, my only 
decoys set being for plover, I found that I could almost 
always whistle them down, and they always proved a wel- 
come addition to the day’s bag. have frequently seen 
six or eight of these birds scattered through a large flock 
of golden or black breast. plovers,. keeping pace with 
them-in their gyrations, their sometimes meandering, yet 
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always rapid flight, and coming to the stools with them 
freely, and without suspicion. Tams not in recent years 
visited my former favorite hunting ground for them 
near Malpeque Cut. I am informed that the doe birds 
are growing more and more scarce. 

I mention these shore birds, not that I believe that 
any general law can be enacted that will save them, but 
because they are familiar examples of species which are 
very rapidly diminishing in numbers; many others in 
the same category among the shore birds might be named 
as well as a number of species among the swimmers 
( Natatores), but for the present I will pass them by. 

If an attempt to secure legislation from Congress is 
nade in relation to woodcock and the wood duck, and it 
meets with anythink like a satisfactory degree of success, 
further efforts may be deemed advisable to secure pro- 
tection for other species. Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 





Reminiscences of Early Oklahoma. 


THE beginning of October, 1889, found my old partner, 
Ed S. (with whom I had hunted in central Nebraska the 
two previous seasons on my annual vacations) and my- 
self i Omaha, busily making preparations for another 
hunt, this time in Oklahoma, but then recently thrown 
open for settlement. Reaching Kansas City, we took the 
A. T. & S. F.—then the only railroad through the new 
Territory, although the Rock Island was also preparing 
to build in that section—and shortly began to feel fairly 
en route. The train was crowded with every conceivable 
type of humanity, of whom a description would be almost 
impossible, all bound for the new country. Business was 
brisk throughout the Territory and nearly every one 
seettied tohave money. Crossing the river, we rolled through 
the Cherokee Strip, and were then in Oklahoma proper, 
here showing frotti the car window as a rolling prairie. 
Passing Guthrie, a prosperotis looking place, a short dis- 
tance south, the appearance of the country changed to the 
extent that, interspersed with the rolling prairie, one saw 
numerous blackjack groves, and the further we pro- 
ceeded the mote numerous these became. Ten or fifteen 
miles before teaching O. K. City, I saw a flock of wild 
turkeys cross the railroad track after the train had passed, 
and at not infrequent intervals quail would whir up beside 
the train.: This gave every promise of sport when we 
reached our hunting ground. 

In the afternoon we reached O. K. City, a place of 
about 4,000 population, constructed entirely of pitch pine 
builditigs, with a few tents, but bustling with humanity. 
Freight was piled everywhere around the railway station, 
constatitly arriving faster than it could be hauled away. 
At this tiie 4 compatiy of U. S. Regulars was stationed 
at the city, pone to keep things quiet, for there 
was every chance from the many irresponsible parties 
scattered throughout the country for a disturbance with- 
out much agitation; but it can be said to the credit of the 
better element, that things in and about the town moved 
alotig vety sttoothly. One thing absolutely was pro- 
hibited—the sale ‘of intoxicating liquors of every descrip- 
tion, and sniooth itideed was the party who managed to 
get a good drink. This prohibition was necessary for 
various reasons. The whole section was part of an In- 
dian reservation, subject to military rule, and not a part 
of any existing State or Territory; hundreds of Indians 
daily visited the town, and these considerations, with the 
generally irresponsible nature of many of the roving 
class temporarily at the place, all combined to make this 
a matter of necessity. The only beverage noticed was a 
dritik brewed outside of the town and bottled, sold under 
the name of “Hop Tea Tonic’—tasting like warm, stale 
beer, but very mild. Capacity to contain this was neces- 
sary to receive much inspiration. 

In a few days we were comfortably installed in a two- 
room house on one of the main streets of the town, having 
bought enough to comfortably fix it up—at least from the 
point of view of two young fellows. The front room 
was used as a sleeping and sitting room, and the rear 
room in which to cook, eat and take care of the game, of 
which we afterward obtained plenty. . 

The first two weeks we familiarized ourselves as fully 
as possible with the surrounding country, and found that 
immediately adjacent to the town game was scarce and 
confined to a few coveys of quail. About this time my 
dog was shipped to me from New York State, and he 
certainly merits a short description, for he proved to be a 
grand animal after his training in this country. He was a 
young Llewellyn setter sired by Gun Gladstone and 
Morning Star, of about 55 pounds weight, good disposi- 
tion, dashing style and grand staying qualities; he was in- 
dispensable for the character of sport we found. About 
the same time I purchased a horse, wagon and harness 
for $87.50, and although the outfit was rather plain in 
appearance, it was perfect for the business. The horse 
was a gray, with a weary expression, and when at rest it 


would invariably lean against the thills of the wagon,. 


but was the best animal to ford a stream I ever drove. 
The deeper the water, the steadier it attended to its busi- 
ness, and as this fording was of daily occurrence—for 
there were no br:dges in the country—this trait of the 
animal became indelibly fixed on my mind. 

We had made a few trips and were having but fair 
shooting—about twenty-five quail each or so a day— 
when we became acquainted with a young man by the 
name of Hank Mc——, who lived outside the town a few 
miles. He proved to be one of the best fellows I ever 
knew, and invaluable on account of his thorough knowl- 
edge of the country as far east as Shawneetown, and even 
beyond. His acquaintance with the Indians at the Potto- 
watamie and Kickapoo reservations was considerdble, and 
to him we were indebted for the best quail shooting that 
ever fell to the lot of any individual. One day when 
calling on us, Hank made the remark, “How would you 
fellows like a good quail hunt. I mean, go where quail 
are so plenty that when we find a covey, we'll only give 
them one whirl, then go on and locate another?” Fhis 
was a most enticing prospect, so it was accepted on the 
spot. “Well, drive out to my dug-out this afternoon and 
I'll meet you, and to-morrow morning we'll start out and 
have a hunt on the reservation. Bring plenty of shells 
and some grub; I have a tent and cooking outfit.” We 
were on time, but our friend showed up about midnight. 
The following day we started as agreed, and as many 
subsequent trips were but a repetition of this, it might 
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prove of interest to go into some detail. The Pottowa- 
tamie reservation adjoining part of the original Oklahoma 
strip on the east, was similar in respect to the strip, a roll- 
ing prairie dotted with black oak groves and well watered 
by numerous small creeks flowing into the North Fork of 
the Canadian River. Along the river and creek bottoms 
an abundance of black walnut and cottonwood, with, in 
many places, a very heavy undergrowth at times inter- 
twined with a running vine, having many thorns and 
called, in local parlance, “green brier.”” These bottoms 
were a great resort for deer and quail, and but a few 
years previous, wild turkey were abundant. Of the latter 
few were left, but were still common twenty to twenty- 
five miles from the town. The quail ran to this cover 
at night, and spread out among the blackjack groves and 
on the edges of the prairie during the day to feed. Fo!- 
lowing one of the numerous trails and letting the dogs 
range, it was not long after entering the reservation be- 
fore Hank’s dog—a black pointer bitch, staunch as a 
rock—gave us a point, and we were soon into a covey; 
and this was repeated time and again during the day. 
The shooting, outside of that done by Hank. was in- 
different for the first few days, then we steadied down, 
and but few birds got away. 

Constant shooting at quail five days a week for six 
weeks will give any man a chance to become a good quail 
shot, and we improved on our opportunity. The setter 


‘as yet was not reliable on a point, so we used him mainly 


for locating the dead birds, and not once during the entire 
trip did he stand false. Later on he became very good, 
and at the end of the six weeks was as good a dog every 
way as one could ask for. This young dog was so full 
of ginger, that it was necessary every morning to give 
him at least a ten-mile run to work off his wire edge, 
and after a hard day’s hunt, when we were glad to lie 
around the camp-fire, he was still ready to go on. As 
for the black pointer bitch, she was unequalled. Abso- 
lutely true and staunch on point, many times have I seen 
her strike the trail of a covey that had crossed the road, 
follow that trail for a quarter to a half a mile. and come 
to a point. I do not claim that she was the only dog, but 
she certainly was as near perfect as dogs often become. 

Quail were so abundant at times that we only worked a 
covey up, getting point after point from the dogs, and the 
birds that escaped we gave no further attention, but 
hunted a new covey. Some days we located as many as 
forty coveys, and the abundance of quail we found seems 
almost beyond belief in these days of game scarcity. The 
coveys were of all sizes, from a dozen to forty and fifty 
birds. But why should it have been different? They were 
very rarely hunted, the Indians practically never molest- 
ing them; the whole country adapted to their wants and 
food and shelter plenty. Of deer we saw numbers at 
times, but too far away for a shotgun, and we did not 
care for any. True, we had buckshot shells, but outside 
of the fact that we would be ready in case of suddenly 
running on to one, we never attempted to hunt any. I 
do not recall a day of the six weeks that we failed to see 
at least one deer, and one morning, as we were preparing 
our breakfast, having camped within the edge of the 
timber along the bottom, seven deer broke cover, ran 
across the rolling prairie and disappeared in a blackjack 
grove. 

Our usual routine of hunting was very nearly this: 
Starting from town early Monday morning with grub 
and plenty of loaded shells, we drove to Hank’s cabin, he 
joined us with his team hitched to an ordinary farm wagon 
containing tent and the few necessary adjuncts. Heading 
for the reservation, we soon put out the dogs, and then 
‘t was but a short time until we got a chance at a covey. 
Along the reservaticn edges, quail were but moderately 
plentiful, and then the nature of the country to some ex- 
tent governed the abundance. Hunting throughout the 
day, nightfall invariably found us along some creek bet- 
tom where we always camped. An ordinary day’s hunt 
generally ran about thirty-five to fifty quail per man. 
When on the réservation we never camped in the same 
spot two nights running, but in the language of our 
friend, always “kept moving.” Our never-changing diet 
was quail, salt pork, pickles, Dutch oven biscuits, now and 
then some potatoes and coffee. From th.s, night and 
morning, we never var.ed. At noon, crackers and apples, 
of which we had plenty. Our hunt ended Friday night, 
which found us again in town, and then for a two days’ 
rest. On our trips we many times met with individuals of 
the Pottowatamie and Kickapoo tribes, most of them 


rid'ng horses, but now and then one afoot. They were 
found in many moods—some, friends of Hank, would 
meet him with a smiling, “How?” others were surly and 
resented our being on the reservation, but all alike ab- 


solutely protested against our attempting to kill any deer, 
claiming these as their own; the quail they cared nothing 
about—in fact, at times we were followed by individuals 
who apparently were delighted to see the dogs work, and 
applauded every successful shot. One individual I shall 
never forget. We met him one morning; he was in an 
ugly frame of mind, and was armed with an ancient-look- 
ing old musket. On meeting he signed us to stop, then 
was determined to order us off. Even Hank’s persuasive 
manner had no effect. This Indian followed us two m les 
watching us hunt, and then we began to see evidences of a 
softened mood. Climbing into the wagon, he helped him- 
self to crackers, and then begged a chew of tobacco from 
Hank. From this on he was friendly, and during the after- 
noon proposed that we lend him one of the guns to take 
a shot at a quail. Ed’s gun, a notorious kicker, was 
handed out, and I gave him a dozen shells loaded with 
4% drams of FFF Hazard powder. These were so strong 
I rarely shot them. Away he went, and soon after I heard 
a shot and a yell. Later, this was repeated several times, 
and in the course of an hour he returned, handed me the 
gun, stood motionless, then vigorously rubbing his 
shoulder, said, “D——n gun kick like h——1.” We had 
to laugh, and finally he smiled, too. Toward night this 
acquaintance ended as abruptly as it began. Hank’s ex- 
planation of the Indian’s persistence in following us was 
that he did not propose that we should shoot any deer. 
These quail hunts were replete with many incidents. 
One night while camped on a small creek in the Kickapoo 
reservation, and fully thirty miles southeast of town. we 
had just finished eating our supper when four men abrupt- 
ly entered our camp, all wearing masks, Gonsisting of a 
strip of cloth with eycholes across their faces. This party 
looked us over, and when the cigars were passed around, 
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one made the remark, “Well, boys, I guess you are right,” 
and the party vanished as suddenly as they had come. 
Their cbject we never could even guess, and the incident 
soon passed from our minds. 

I shall never forget the few hunts for wild turkey we 
had. The mention of one will suffice. It had been a 
beautiful mild December day. The nearly full moon was 
ris ng, shedding a flood of light. Our camp had been 
made along the North Fork of the Canadian, and we had 
had our evening meal at the close of a successful day’s 
hunt. After a good smoke, and when lying around the 
camp-fire, Hank said, “How would you like a turkey hunt 
to-night? I have seen sign, and we might go down the 
river and find a few on the roost,” so he and I started 
out. We had gone but a mile or so when a large black 
object was seen fully sixty feet up in a cottonwood, and 
in a whisper Hank said, “There’s a turk.” The shot was 
given me, and {, remembering his instructions, pulled 
from under on to the b rd, and the moment the sight dis- 
appeared, let go a heavy charge of No. 1 shot, followed by 
the second barrel. For an instant, silence, then a crash 
through the limbs, and a faint, distant thud. After look- 
irg for some time, the bird was found—a fifteen-pound 
gobbler. Although we saw a number more the same 
night, this was the only success we had. One can hardly 
realize the work attending this sort of sport unless he has 
exper enced it. The rough grounds along the river bank, 
exceedingly deceptive at night, overgrown with the be- 
fore-mentioned “green brier,” the many thickets of under- 
growth, and the necessity of going over this character of 
ground with the utmost silence, leave a lasting impression 
of a hunt of this nature. Still the thrill one feels after 
he has crept up to and succeeded in killing a fine gobbler 
turkey more than compensates for the trouble taken. 

One day while driving through the Kickapoo reserva- 
tion. I noticed a collection of what looked to me like small 
pens built of logs, from two to three feet in height. In 
answer to my inquiry, Hank replied, “Indian burying 
ground, but we won’t bother with looking at them now.” 
Some weeks later we were on a trp some twenty miles 
southeast of O. K. City, when late in the afternoon I 
noticed one of these “pens” standing isolated on the open 
prairie, but not far from the timber line of the river. I 
asked to stop. but Hank said, “We are going to camp 
about a mile further cn, and to-morrow morning, while 
the boys get breakfast, we will take the bitch and try a 
little morn ng hunt back that way.” So at sunrise we 
were up, and putting the dog out, started for the objective 
point. We had gone but a short distance, when the bitch 
began to trail. and going fully a quarter of a mile, gave 
a fine point on a covey of quail, of which we killed a 
number. We did not bother to hunt down the scattered 
covey, aS coveys in those days were too plentiful and 
soon reached the grave. This was simply a pen, almost 
square, of small logs la d crossways, and built to a height 
of some three feet. The top was covered with logs laid 
parallel lengthwise of it. At one end were two poles 
about seven feet long. with an end of each imbedded in 
the ground, the other ends crossing and the whole 
forming an inverted V. Over the point of intersection 
was a rope, one end disappearing within the pen. Remov- 
ing the logs from the top, we saw w thin the body of an 
Indian, in a sitting posture, evidently having been there 
about a year. The end of the rope within the inclosure 
was noosed about the neck. The trunk was practically 
without any article of clothing, and the frame showed 
as a skeleton with a dry parchment stretched over it. Sand 
had drifted over the legs, leaving but the feet exposed. 
The face and head | kewise had a perfectly dry appearance. 
On the ground around the body were numerous cooking 


utensils, and many pieces cf bead work. After a due 
inspect on we carefully replaced the logs on top, and with 
my curiosity satisfied, we left, Hank remarking, “They 
always louk like that, but don’t always have the rope; I 


am not sure what that is for.” 

On the return from this particular trip and when some 
six miles from the city as we were dr ving along the 
trail, the dogs not hunting to any extent, game being 
scarce, my dog showed signs of a point. and working 
up to a clump of bushes on the open prairie, nearly a 
hundred yards away, suddenly came to a dead stand. 
‘Well. Ed. we mght as well take a shot.” I remarked, 
supposing it to be quail, of course. We had not gone 
twenty-five yards when the dog looked at me. I guessed 
scmething was up and called “Steady.” He stiffened, 
then turned hs head looked at me again and made a 
dash. Out jumped a dce and two lovely fawns. and away 
they went for the river, the dog full bent to catch one. I 
shail never forget the beautiful sight. They just played 
with that dog. running at full speed, then stopping and 
facing him until he a'most reached them, when away they 
would whirl and make another run and face about; and 
so it went clear to the river, half a mile away, when they 
disappeared. In about fifteen minutes we saw the dog 
coming back. the nearer he approached the slower he 
cume, seeming to know what he would get. and he got it. 

On one of our trips to the new town site of El Reno, at 
that time consisting only of the land company’s frame 
bui'ding and two verv small, what Western parlance 
would designate “shacks,” with a total population of 
five people. a narty hailed me with, “Want to buy any wild 
turkeys?” ‘How many have you got?” we asked. “One 
hundred and ten pounds at five cents a pound.” was the 
reply. We tock them. There were eleven birds. nine 
hens and two gobblers. Not far from this place was Ft. 
Reno, w th the trading post of Darlington. Both of these 
were within the limits of the Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
reservations, and if my memcry serves me aright, Mon- 
day was “trading day,’ and on that day the post was 
thronged with Indans from the reservation. We found 
the Arapahoes much more talkative than the Cheyennes, 
the latter being a surly lot but almost without exception 
of finer physique. of medium he ght, but very strongly 
muscled and powerful fellows. Some of the beaded buck- 
skin legeins. skirts and meccasins worn by their squaws 
were verv fine. but it was about impossible to purchase 
any of these articles. The interior of one of the trading 
stores on trading day was most interesting. thronged by a 
crowd of Ind ans who exchanged beef hides—these from 
the animals issved to the tribe by the U. S. Government, 
and many of them bring ng moccasins and beaded work 
in exchange for the necessary—or otherwise, articles kept 
in stock by the trader. I well recall the interest shown 
by some of the Indians in my hammerless shotgun. A 


minute examination on their part failed to reveal to them 


how the gun was fired. A number inspected it carefully, 
and finally by signs asked how it was worked, but I did 
rot attempt to explain. This reservation was said to have 
fine chicken and turkey shooting, but the proximity of the 
fort prevented one from tak.ng any chances of a hunt in 
that section. 

On two occasions we hunted for a week at a time’ in 
Oklahoma between the fort and O. K. City, and near the 
valley of the North Fork of the Canadian, stopping with a 
party who was holding down a claim near the river. Here 
we found fairly good prairie chicken shooting, with some 
few quail, and the evenings were spent sitting in the 
shanty around the fire, listening to our friend’s yarns, 
which at times fairly eclipsed Munchausen in his palmiest 
days. Etiquette prevented our showing any signs of dis- 
belief, but the stories were simply awful. An illustration 


will suffice. We were on the subject of bears, and our 
friend said: “Speaking of bears, I was running with a 
partner in the mountains of eastern California near 


Nevady. Bears were some plenty around there, and so 
one day we thought we would take a hunt. My pard had 
a fine gun, a Winchester that cost $150, so you know it 
was good; shot seven times. We started out, hung to- 
gether awhile and then separated. Along toward after- 
roon I heard a shot, then another, followed by five more. 
These shots were just k nder deliberate like, but I thought 
something must be up, so hurried over that way. Soon 
come in sight of him and called out, ‘What's the matter?" 
He said, ‘Come over,’ and when I about reached him he 
said, ‘Look a-thar.’ I did so, and what do you suppose I 
saw? Seven grizzly bear; one for each shot. My pard 
said, ‘I saw one bear and took a shot at him, and at the 
crack, six more riz up and started for me. I just stood 
on this spot and put them down one after the other.’” 
This was so steep that we could only sit perfectly dumb, 
but we lay for hm, and one night Ed baited him with a 
fair story, and after he had countered with a better, I 
told such a strong one that at its conclusion he was per- 
fectly silent for some few minutes, then he said, “Well, 
boys, it’s time to go to bed.” and we dispersed. 

Once while driving to El Reno, and not more than a mile 
outside of O. K, City, we saw a beautiful s ght. The 
road went down a hill, the bottom of which ended in a 
draw leading toward the river, followed by a slight. ascent, 
then turned at a right angle, and we had gone but a short 
distance when the crack of a rifle, followed by a second 
report, was heard, coming from the crest of the hill we 
had previously driven over. The next moment a fine 
buck deer showed running at full speed down the hill 
toward us. On s ghting us almost directly in lis route 
he stopped short, threw up his head and stood for a mo- 
ment motionless, the picture of grace, then suddenly 
tvrned toward the river and ran down the draw at top 
speed, sailing like a swallow over two wire fences bound- 
ing both sides of the road, and disappeared in the timber 
along the river, and with no regret on my part that he 
escaped harm. 

The amount of game shipped almost daily from O. K. 
City to Ch.acgo and Kansas City was nearly beyond be- 
lief. There was no game law, and as the Atchison gave 
a rate of $3.75 per hundred pounds via express, there 
was every inducement with game so plentiful, for many to 
shoot and ship, and it was done. It was not an uncom- 
mon sight to see several tons of deer and quail go out on 
the morning train, and the Chicago commission firms 
worked the country for all there was in it. Rul.ng quota- 
tions on quail were 65 to 80 cents per dozen; deer in 
carcass, 7 to 8 cents per pound; wild turkey. about 10 
cents. It was not unusual to see a man drive into. town 
with from three to seven deer on his wagon to sell at the 
local market, for most of the meat markets purchased 
game not only for the local trade, but also to ship, and all 
the hotels had quail and veniscn regularly every day on 
the bill of fare. Truly twas game plenty. 

The town was filled with a heterogeneous class of peo- 
ple, and gambling of all sorts ran wide open; everything 
but wh skey could be had provided one could pay. Real 
estate boomers were more than plentiful, and business 
bore an air of prosperity. On the whole, though, the 
town: was fairly quiet, owing, no doubt, to the presence 
of the company of U. S. Regulars stationed on the hill 
to the east; otherwise, possibly affairs might have been 
more hilarious. Of course, there were some acts of law- 
lessness throughout the newly settled district. The tele- 
graph operator at Perry. north of town, of the A. T. & 
S. Fe, was shot one night, and a tran was also held up 
one evéniug some distance south of the city. A week or 
so later, parties supposed to have been concerned in this 
latter act, were captured near by and brought in irons to 
the town on their way north for trial. Now and then 
there was a hold-up, but on the whole the town was no 
more or less lawless than probably any Western town has 
been under similar circumstances. 

An election for city officials was held the latter part of 
November, and in ths my chum and myself participated. 
We were by this time legal voters, and took part at the 
request of a friend, one of the prominent citizens, for ap- 
pearance indicated a close election, and every voter was 
lined up for one side or the other. Native-born or natural- 
ized citizens of the United States and thirty days’ resi- 
dence in the new Territory were the requisite qualifica- 
tions. There was no politics in this particular election, 
but the opposing fact ons were divided into two parties 
called the Seminoles and the Kickapoos. The former, the 
supposed Northern element; the latter, the Southern. 
One of the two polling precincts was almost directly oppo- 
site our house, and I well recall my vote. Falling in line 
with many other voters, as we stood waiting our turn to 
cast our ballot, a real wild Westerner strolled along the 
line and looked us over. “Well, Jim,” he said to a man 
ahead, “I know you are all right.” “You bet.” was the 
reply: “And you, too,” to the next fellow. “Here’s a 
cuss I don’t know,” he sad, addressing me; “and how 
are you going to vote?” “All right. I guess,” was my 
reply. “D——d if I know about that; show up your 
ticket.” As I had sized him up to be a Kickapoo and had 
about reached the brcken pane of glass in the window 
through which we handed our ballots, I replied, “Don’t 
worry about me.” “But I want to see your ticket.” By 
this time I managed to pass it in and made my escape, as 
he was too persistent to suit me. The result of the elec- 


t on showed the Kickapoos winners by a small margin, and 
the night was passed in whooping it up. 

The best description of a fa 
tion of those days, not 


» A 


ir proportion of the popula- 


section, was aptly described by a resident in a remark to 
me one day: “Darn my skin, if they don’t nearly all seem 
to be rags, boots and whiskers.” 

But some of these same people were lay ng the founda- 
tion of what has since proved to be one of the best Terri- 
tories west of the Mississippi River and now entitled to 
have statehood conferred upon it. Good luck to that sec- 
tion, is my ardent wish. Some of the pleasantest 
memories of my life are connected with it, and I shall 
always recall my sojourn of four months or so there with 
the keenest pleasure. S. F. RaTHBUN. 

Seattie, Wash. 


Across New Brunswick on Snow- 
shoes.—V. 


The Act of Louis Bear. 


WE shall best hasten the action of our story if we pause 
for yet a while by the way. In short, we must go back 
something like forty years or so. I have said that a 
couple of Indians visited us in our camp at Bathurst 
Lake. These Ind ans had something to do with the suc- 
cess of our trip across the country. These Indians, more- 
over, were connected with other Indians. Their story 
ran back for forty years. 

Some forty years or so ago there was a well-known In- 
dian by the name of Louis Bear, a member of the large 
and influential Bear family, who have been chiefs among 
the Millicete Indians for some generations. Louis Bear 
lived somewhere in the settlements down the Tob que 
River. For the most part Louis was a good Indian and 
peaceable, and as he was trying to follow the white man’s 
customs and to raise a little white man’s garden truck it 
annoyed him very much to have his neighbor’s horses 
break in and eat up his garden. One morning his anger 
overstepped his prudence. He took dawn his flintlock 
and with a certain amount of precision shot the daylight 
out of the leading offender among his neighbor's horses. 
Then Louis bethought himself that he had committed 
a crime against the wh te man’s law. He did not stcp to 
find out what that law would do to him. but. in brief, as 
one weary of s n, he fled as a bird to the mountains, 

These mcunta'ns aforesaid were precisely the range 
over which Adam proposed to take the Forest AND 
STREAM man in the hone that somewhere on the southern 
side of them we should find trace of Uncle Henry Braith- 
waite. As shall presently appear. it was a most lucky 
thing indeed for us that Louis Bear, long since gathered 
to his fathers, once upon a time shot his neighbor’s horse 
and fled as a bird to the mounta‘ns. 

When Louis became an outlaw in that wilderness which 
lies between the heads of the Serpentine. the West 
Branch, the little South Branch and the North Pole 
Branch, which latter runs into the Miramichi. it was none 
the less necessary for Louis to do something for a | veli- 
hood. In effect. he started out and built himself a line 
of traps, beginning somewhere between Sagamok ’ Moun- 
tain and the heads of the Silver Brook, crossing the coun- 
try where Adam and I had jumped our big bull near the 
Klondike camp. working around the heads of the Serpen- 
tine streams, swinging over toward the headwaters of 
the Little South Branch of the Nip siguit. swinging thence 
back toward the steep Serpentine hills. and thence work- 
ing east and a little north again into some country not 
even in this present time much known to mortal man. 
Louis was quite safe in his selected wilderness. 

A line of sable traps. if well built. will lact five to eight 
years. Louis trapped on his line and lived out in. the 
woods until people forgot about the horce. He then either 
cashed in his checks or got tired of trapp’ng. and later his 
trapping line fell into the hands cf Ambrose Bear, who 
used it for a whle. It lay fallow for a time and then 
Joe Ellis, our present Indian friend. and Ambrose Lock- 
wood trapped on it for a time. running the traps as occa- 
sion demanded. Then Joe Ellis took over John Moulton, 
his present partner, and these two were owners of the 
line for a long while. 

Any fool can chip a piece of bark off a tree. but in 
New Brunswick it is only a fool who does chp that 
piece of bark without a definite and intelligible purpose. 
We now were possessed of the fact that. owing to the 
escape of dead and gone Leuis Bear. there was running 
from somewhere near the Bathurst Chain, over across a 
part of the country which we wanted to traverse a I'ne of 
trees with chips cut out of the bark, some chips cut forty 
years ago, others twenty years. others two years. and some 
one year ago. In shert, ‘f we could once strike in on 
this old Indian line we would have a fair chance of getting 
somewhere, even if no one knew just exactly where. 
Hence we waited with considerable interest the return of 
Joe Ellis and John Moulton from their trapping line on 
Moose Brook. So far as the Governmental authorities 
are concerned. they do not trouble themselves over trap- 
ping lines or ginally constructed by Indians now defunct. 
The Indian does not ordinarily explain where his: traps 
run. In point of fact, this old line had been running out 
into the New Brunswick wilderness fer more than forty 
years. and no white man. so far as we could tell. had ever 
known anything about it. until by chance and under the 
soften ng influence of a stiff drink of gin. Joe Ellis com- 


municated a part of the news to h.s friend Charlie Cremin, ° 
Adam’s partner. 


Woods Lore by the Way- 


Since Adam was away trying to catch his “blackcat” 
down at the caribou carcass, and since Joe and John 
were also away and uncertain of return as are all In- 
dians. Charlie and I kept camp. We practiced moose 
calling by ourselves and talked over a lot of things. Which 
reminds one, by the way, that Joe Ells had said he had 
heard a cow moose call the previous week that is to say, 
in the second week of December—a fact of natural history 
new to every one hearing it, although Ellis is an old 
hunter and insists that he was not mistaken. He heard 
this moose in the heavy country not far from the Silver 
Brook divide. 

The calling of moose, as I learned from d fferent 
sources, does not go according to any hard and fast sys- 
tem. Adam says that he has never heard the loud call of 
the cow but once in all his experience. You may hear it 
very often at the sportsmen’s shows, but not often in the 
woods, “A cow makes all kinds of noises when she is 
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far at all. It is not always jitst the sime’sound. Now a 
calf is a good deal the same way. I have liedrd 4 calf 
v hining or squealing or crying all the way across Nictau 


ake 

Adam said that the eall of the caribou is a sort of grunt 
or croak and that thie eails of the bull and cow are very 
much alike. As to the call of the bill tio6Sé, there is a 
great deal of variety in that also. Sometimes 4 bull éai 
be called into the water by im‘tating the call of the. bull 
rather than that of the cow. -Sometimes the bull will come 
right on down in a hurry, and again he will hang back 
iti the cover at the edge of the lake and run up and down 
and thrash thé pe and grutit and snort and yet will not 
come otit iiito the opeti. 

As to the time when young moose take to the water, 
Adam and Charle on the 20th of May, 1900, cauglit a 
filobse e4lf Which they did not think could have been more 
than a day old, possibly but a few hours. This was on 
one of the Bathurst lakes, and Adaiti slidwed me the place 
where it happened, a poiiit where the lake was pefhaps 
three-quarters of a inile wide or miore. They saw the cow 
Switiilig, ibokihy ack all the time, and at last they dis- 
covered something following hef ifi thé water, which they 
saw was a young calf. When the calf tried to get uf the 

ank to follow its mother, it fell back and would probably 
ave dtowtiedl, had it not been reached by the men. Mr. 
uckhoit, 4 ew Yotk getitleman who was stopping with 
them, at the titre, tried to phiotograh the calf, but was 
uhable to get a good picture. Adam at one time fotirid 4 
Head ealf ifi 4 tree top alorig the Nipisiguit River, the little 
fellow probably havitig dtowhed iti the attempt to ford 
the river. 

All the time one learns odd facts like these in natural 
history when he is with close observers such as my com- 
paniions were. For instance, Adam told me of a partridge 
whieh had bée ati object of great interest at the Nictau 
Caitip durifig the yéar igdd. This partridge was seen 
bi tihg about where the meti were buildiiig a log house, 
atid at leligth was tracked to her nest. To theit sttrprise 
she seemed to be ent.rel¥ tattié. Shé would allow herself 
to be picked up and handled, and sonietifiies #oetld peck 
at the hand in a petulant sort of manner. She would péci¢ 
at Charlie’s feet sometimes as he stood near the nest. 
This grotisé wGlild frequently, when off her nest, walk 
ee y tip to the meri who wete efggaged about the log 
jotise: The nest was watched caréfilly, and of the eleven 
gs, dll of them hatched. “You nevef saw atiything de- 
velop as fast 4s 4 yoling partridge,” said Adam, “I kept 
track of the hatching very closél}. At t2 o’clock that day 
two or three of the little fellows were out atid all the 
remaining eggs were pipped. That evening all the fé- 
maining eggs. Were hatched. At 8 o'clock on the next 
inorn ng all the young had left the nest. I don’t know 
where they went, but know that we fievet saw, the he 
again. While the little fellows were hatching I sort at 
supervised things around the nest, and took out the empty 
shells as fast as they were deserted. The hen did not 
seem, to mitid this very much. Mr. Buckhout—his name 
was Wm. H. Buckhotiti—of New York, took a photograph 
of this partridge while I held her in my haiid. We were 
sorry, but the light was not such as to enable him to get a 
good photograph. We watched the nest about two weeks 
1a all.” 


I asked Adam how, itt his opinion, the woodcock carried 
its young, atid he replied that his brothet Will had seen 
a woodcock catryitig its young, ahd iti soe way shie 
garried them between her legs or feet. I have heard it 
said that the yoting birds were stipported by the thighs of 
the mcthet a3 she dew. Paihia Ths 
{Apion Othet. curiotis things, Adam told the pf 
bBii® little Ausks; .w istlets. of golden eyes, which he 
saw on the banks of the fivet one tlie as hie was going 
long in his canoe. “There were seven of tHettt;” said 
e, “all fuzzy little fellows, about the cutest little things 
ol vet sw; a wete. dr aheed in a row directly un- 
erheath a stick. and yoti hid to look thighty plore, I can 
tell you, before you saw them. I would have giveri 4 good 
deal for a photograph of that row of little ducks.” 3 
As to the habits of the car bou, Adam says that in his 
catibot lick the caribott eat the tud, it — to pos- 
ee stint silihe quality, which they covet. All the gtides 
said that caribou were becoining tioré Hutnttous iff New 
Brunswick. No one pretends to know how many theré 
are in the Province. They come down to these licks in 
large bands at times. Adam knows yet another caribou 
lick somewhere neat Red Brook. It is possible to photo- 
raph caribou at these licks, and Mr. Osborne, of 
othester, made a vety good photograph which is shown 
at the Crow Latids Office of a cow mioose which canie 
to the licks atid was photographed at a distarice of only 
hihety feet, 
_. eet as well as caribou dre now increasing in the 
TObigtie Eottitry. Eight years ago there were no deer at 
all, but the deer appear to be Working toward the east- 
ward, having been more abundant for a time wést of the 
St. John River. : i 
In all this game country there is no overlapping or 
towding of one guide by another, and I was curious to 
istovér oni what sort of tenure the guides held their 
“country.” Stch a tettitoty is gained usually through a 
good acquaintance with the railroad or private owners of 
the pime lands. The guide leases the country four rods 
back of the river, that distance being ceded to the owners 
of the fishing leases. Lumber is king in New Brunswick, 
and a good understanding with the big lumber outfits is 
the best chance a guide has to get his privileges and hold 
them. Thus I imagine it would be very difficult for any 
one to supplant Adam Moore in his country, since his 
privileges would not be duplicated by the owners of the 
p:ne lands in favor of any other guide. Adam has ten 
camps, the chief of which are Nictau and Bathurst camps. 
Out of the latter camp are the side camps, Klondike and 
Moose Brook, both of which have been mentioned. Then 
there is Upsalquitch camp and Upper Bathurst camp, and 
on the Nictau Chain the Foster's Hole, Cox’s Hole, Half- 
way Brook and Ridge camps. Thus it may be seen what 
a wide strip of country is thus drawn by a guide so fortu- 


nate as Adam Moore and his partner, Charlie Cremin. _ 
the way, and while we are, as it were, wait- 
Ellis and his partner, John 


ulton, to come 
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back and tell us something more of the late Louis Bear 
trappitig trail. This was to take still a couple of days. 
Adam and I trotted down to his blackcat trap on Thurs- 
day, fixed up the steel traps and were back in time for 
lunch, a distance of about nine tiles. That afternoon 
he and I marched five or six miles up to the “Carry” after 
taribou. We saw some sign, but we thought that the soft 
weather had settt the caribou away from the lake for the 
time being. We saw cofisiderable otter and mink sign on 
the lower side of the Bathurst Chain, this making the fifth 
instance of otter sign we had noted. 


The Trail Over the Moustains, 


At length out two Indian trappers showed up at 
Bathurst camp, and we held a long pow wow together. 
We now began to hear of a certaift lumber camp, far up 
toward the head of the Little South Bratich, and known 
as the Branch camp. There used to be another camp 
futther down the stream, and this old camp Joe Ellis 
said He knew, and could no doubt find, as he ran his 
trapping trail tp ihto the mountains. To reach this lum- 
ber camp one needed to travel six miles or so to the 
mouth of the Silver Brook, thence eight or ten miles 
more to the southward up the Little South Branch of the 
Nipisiguit, 

This was a distance of about five miles more than it 
would be in a straight line over the hills to the lumber 
camp. For a time it was our intention to take our 
toboggatis tip over the trapping trail which Ellis and 
Moulton said they wete now going to run (the same being 
the old Louis Bear trail). Yet when we began to talk 
of that awful trip over the big motititains, even those 
hardy citizens, Adam and Jack and Charlie, looked grave. 
We all of us knew by experience what it meant to climb 
those hills with nothing but rifle and a light pack. To 
¢itt across with toboggans meant that it would consume 
four times as much time as to go light; and the tobog- 
gans were a necessity. Hence we formed a plan of cam- 
paign which, if a little risky, proved in the end a wise 
one. We decided to get off of the rough country over 
which the old trail ran at its northwestern erid, and to 
trust to fortune to make some kind of a meeting with 
Ellis later on at the Branch camp. From this point we 
intended to head south and to take Ellis along with us, 
so that he might give us the advantage of all he knew 
about the old Louis Bear trappitig trail. Of course all 
hunters, éspecially the hunters of New Brunswick, will 
know that this so-called “trail” was not a trail at all, but 
simply a line of blazed trees. An Indian never does 
any unnecessary work. We did not wish the task of drag- 
ging the toboggans over the Indian trail any more than 
was absoltitely tiecessary, but any sort of trail is better 
than riofie, especially when you don’t know where you 
are going. 


Starting foto Unknow: Country. 


Charlie had been baking biscuits industriously for about 
three days, and these we packéd in boxes on our tobog- 
gans. We had plenty of tea and sugar, plenty of blankets, 
but utiforttitiately were at this time short of meat, as we 
had eaten up afl that. we had been able to carry down 
from Adam’s moose, aad had killed nothing since. We 
thought that our total weight on tlié thtee sleds was. be- 
tween 300 and 350 pounds. We took with us otir precious 
buiidle of fyrs, also took along some rifles which we in- 
tended to take oiit to the settlements, having four rifles in 
all, the camera, the horribly Heavy glass plates for the 
camera, a little ammunition, and somé odds and ends 
which we did not care to send down by the slow tote 
teat, sixty-five miles down the Tobique River. All in all, 
we had pretty stiff loads, 

As Itick would have it, good or bad, we made our start 
south ott Friday, this being the 20th of December, at which 
time I otight to have beet going home, instead of starting 
out into the wilderness, whefe there was a very fair work- 
ing chatice that nobody would hear of us for a month, if 
at all. : 

The sledding was beautiful, However, and we did off 
six milés down to the Bear House, Silvér Brook, in jig 
time. (The depot éatmps are called “bear hotisés” be- 
cause it is necessary to build flietn tight and strong enougft 
td keep out the marauding bears, which otherwise would 
rob the stofés;) Adam left us at a point on fhe tfail for 
a run across lots to Ha¥é ote more look at his blackcat 
trap, Although we had found ttiese creatures had pretty 
nitich torn tp all the country the day befcte, they had not 
fettirned during the night. Hence we went away and 
left the steel traps to hold their silent watch on the bariks 
of the Nipisiguit, tftistifig to coe that one of us 
might get back and visit them late in the winter. W hile 
Adam was gone I got into the toboggan shafts, and had 
the pleasure of three miles at this sort of travel. 1 should 
tiot faticy it as a steady diet, it remaining a wonder to me 
how these meti pull these sleds with such loads and across 
such country. ‘ 

We all rontided up for lunch at the mottth of the Silve? 
Brook, aid then started for a lorig teft-tnile one up the 
Little South Branch, which we picked up but a short dis- 
tance from the mouth of Silver Brook. It was cold that 
day, and our faces were well hung with ice when, just 
before dark, we pulled up at the little lumbering settle- 
ment known as Bratich’s camp. Forty men here lived in 
cne house, and were packed like sardines. Branch him- 
self, the foreman, we found to be a quiet sort of fellow, 
and the cook was willing to do his best at least. It was 
beans and black tea as usual, and for the first time in my 
life, I think, I sat at a table where there was absolutely 
nothing provided except a knife wherewith one might eat. 
Not that a knife is a hardship, but on the contrary a very 
simple and practical thing. I did not notice any of the 
lumber crew eating any more than any one of ourselves. 


Accident in Camp. 


That evening as we were all sitting around the stove 
taking off our stockings and jumpers to hang about the 
big stove, one of the men came in from his work limping 
badly and looking pretty pale. He had met with one of 
the accidents which are by no means infrequent in the 
woods, and had cut himself badly with an ax. The poor 
fellow sat on the bench afraid to take off his stockings to 
see how badly he was hurt. No one seemed to help him, 
and even the foreman was indifferent. I got the stockings 
off at last, and de disclosed about as badly Sanne a foot 
as I imagine any human being had ever seen. An earlier 
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calling,” said Charlie to me, as we held our little syii- 
posium. “Sometimes she goes around whining and com- 
plaining, with a voice about like a puppy. Sometimes she - 
will call Icudet, atid sometimes you cannot hear her very 


accident had cut off three toes on the outer side of the 
same foot. These had healed and retained their place on 
the foot, although entirely stiff and unmanageable. Now 
he had-cut himself straight back from the front, the 
deepest part of the cut being under the foot, the two out- 
side toes being severed clear back almost to the original 
cross line, which had nearly separated them from the 
foot. It certainly was an ugly looking wound, and cer- 
tainly the conditions for treating it were bad enough. 
The poor fellow searched around his bunk for a rag, and 
produced the dirtiest looking handkerchief I have ever 
seen anywhere. This I discarded and taking a couple 
of my own rendered them as antiseptic as possible with 
boiling water, washed the foot, and fastened the bandages 
as well as possible. They had what they called “h’asat,” 
a solution of carbolic acid, which at times it appears is 
provided in the lumber camps against such accidents. I 
wet the bandage with this “‘h’asat,” and although the 
sufferer did not sleep very well that night with the pain 
of the wound, he could eat his breakfast the next morn- 
ing, and thought that in two or three weeks he would 
be around. 

This was the second accident of the kind that had 
occurred within a week, a man at the Bathurst camp 
having cut his leg to the bone just above the knee. He 
was just getting around at the time we left. The un- 
fortunate soul who meets an accident of this kind at a 
lumbering camp is in bad luck indeed. His “time” does 
not go on, and in some camps they even make him pay his 
board while he is laid up crippled. If he is cut so badly 
that he has to go out of the woods, it is customary for 
the other boys to chip in and raise the price for sending 
him out to the settlements. I never heard what became 
of my patient, but hope he got around all right. 


Life in a Lumber Camp. 


A cheerful, happy-go-lucky, hard-looking, hard-talking, 
but after all, soft-hearted crowd, are these workmen about 
a lumbering camp. I can’t imagine any life much harder 
than theirs. They get up at 4 o'clock in the morning, and 
start out in the dark to walk perhaps a couple of miles in 
the cold and snow. Then they hammer spruce butts all 
day, where every blow of the ax sends a shower of snow 
down on their backs. They come back to camp an hour 
after dark, and yet you will see them walking into the 
cook house with an easy step and an elasticity of move- 
ment which does not seem to denote any physical lassitude. 
Proof enough, this, of the excellent tonic of hard fare and 
winter weather. We all of us walked that way when we 
came out of the woods. We were dressed also after the 
crude fashion of the woods, in wool and then more wool, 
and socks, socks, socks. Some of our lumbermen wore 
shoepacks. None of them wore rubbers, and some of 
them wore a low, wide and roomy moccasin over their 
numerous layers of heavy wool socks. 

One of the drivers, an Irishman by the name of Lani- 
gan—you will always find an Irishman in a position of 
authority in any gang of laborers—called a meeting to- 
gether after supper and took up a contribution for some 
church or other at some settlement whose name I did 
not catch. One after another these unkempt fellows, 
whose wages were not more than $22 a month, called out 
“Put me an for $1,” or “Put me down for $2,” to Lani- 
gan, who kept the subscription list. He raised something 
like $60 or $70 in a few minutes, all of which will be 
subtracted from the men’s pay when they come to settle 
up at the end of the month. If the lumber jack is able 
to pay for his clothes and come out even at the end of the 
winter, he considers himself rather lucky. His money 
goes, one way or another. 


Fur Trade in Camp. 


All these Frenchmen at the logging camp seemed to be 
doing a little trapping on Sundays or other off times, and 
this camp was pretty near full of fine bunches of sable, 
fox, etc. This made Adam’s eyes shine, for if there is 
anything in the world which he loves, it is a bit of good 
fir. We started in to buy fur soon after supper that 
night, and we kept on buying until all our party was 
broke and we had to run our face for one or two bunches. 
We were all of us broke. but we had not yet bought all of 
the fit when that time arrived. There was one bunch of 
seven sable skins, fine big fellows, every one of them, 
and it pretty neat broke Adam’s heart to leave them 
hatiging on the wall. We were paying $2.25 to $3.00 for 
sable skins which would bring on an average at least $4 
at Fredericton, yet we paid the men about as much as 
they would have received had they sold them at Bathurst 
or attywhere along the railroad on Tobique side. By the 
time we Were through our impromptu merchandizing, 
the precious buridle of furs which was strapped to Adam’s 
toboggan had taken on goodly proportions. I may state 
here that we sold out for just $175 when we struck 
Fredericton. Whereupon Charlie Cremin promptly bought 
a fur overcoat, a new horse and a set of harness, and 
the woods saw him no more for this winter, I am sure. 


Just Projecting Around. 


It came off very cold indeed that night in the lumber 
camp, and in the morning the thermometer was between 
12 and 15 degrees below zero. The men at the lumber 
camp asked us where we were going, and we told them 
we hadn’t the slightest idea, but were just projecting 
around. Mr. Branch tried to persuade us to go back, and 
not to try to go across this unknown country in such 
weather, but having started, we did not intend to take the 
back trail. We were hoping that Joe Ellis, who had 
started across on his trapp ng trail, would meet us at the 
Branch camp, but no Joe Ellis appeared. Hence we de- 
cided to start out on our own hook. Branch showed us 
a map or plan of the country adjacent to his camp, which 
was partly made up from the maps of the Crown Lands 
Department and partly, as we imagined, from guess. We 
could see that in very many particulars it was manifestly 
wrong, as it had mountains three or four miles from 
where they belonged, and described directions and streams 
in fashion which we personally knew were impossible. 
No one could tell us anything about the country to the 
south of this camp. The teams were working two or 
three miles up the Little South Branch, but beyond that 
no deponent could say. There was a rumor of an old 
lumber trail over toward the Serpentine waters, but this 
trail was precisely what we did not want, for the last in- 
junction of Henry Braithwaite had been to “beware of the 
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Serpentine.” Tlenry had told us to stick to the “height of 
land.” We looked about us steadily, and could see nothing 
but a “height of land” anywhere we looked. The whole 
country was broken up into a series of steep, rounded 
hills. and it took no very experienced eye to see that to 
pull a toboggan across country over one of these hills 
would be something asking even more endurance and 
strength than our party could furnish. It was therefore 
a question of winding along the easiest way we could find 
by some valley, then scaling the top of the ridge which 
we must ultimately find. and feeling our way onward, 
until we found water running in the opposite direction. It 
was our vague hope and wish that this water might be 
Miramichi water, but as to that we could not in the 
least tell. 

It is one thing to write about a trip across the country 
in the winter time, and quite another thing to do it. It is 
one thing to look at a map, and quite another thing to 
look at the country which that map purports to repre- 
sent. Now, as a matter of fact, when we got into this 
journey we found that there was no guide, no map, no 
help whatever which proved of the least service to us 
We were just as much adventurers and discoverers as 
was Columbus when he struck America, although per- 
haps on a slightly smaller scale. We missed Joe Ellis 
very much, for although we were not satisfied that he 
could take us through, any company is better than none 
in a quest like this, provided that such company has the 
remotest idea that he knows what he is about and where 
he is going. 

Be that as it may, we left the Branch Camp, the men 
staring after us and jabbering in French about the crazy 
fools who were going into the woods with sleds when 
there was “so much frost in the air.” We pushed up the 
right-hand branch of the Little South Branch, climbed a 
big hill, found we were off the trail, and climbed it back 
again. We broke off to the leit, followed an old and 
snow filled abandoned logging road, passed'a dam made 
by beavers and a dam made by loggers, and pushed on 
up until we came to another trail, which we followed for 
a time. At last, two miles or so along, we came to a 
tree, and on this tree were sundry ax marks. 


The Mute Sign in the Wilderness. 


As I have said, any fool can cut a chip out of a tree 
with his ax, but few fools do that in New Brunswick 
without a purpose. Here was a tree upon which the 
ax marks were apparently many years old. Also there 
were fresher ax marks. Also at one side of this tree, 
at a distance of about 50 or 60 yards, there was another 
tree bearing a blaze. Now the question was: Were these 
blazes made by the Frenchmen who were running their 
sable traps near the lumber camp, or had we, without 
any advice or instruction, by good fortune located the 
old Louis Bear trapping trail along which Joe Ellis’ 
might, could, would or should have passed some time 
within twenty-four hours ahead of us or after us? That 
does not sound like a very serious question as one reads 
it, but I remember how serious it seemed to us at the 
time. It was very bitterly cold. Charlie and Jack had 
to take off their shoepacks to keep their feet from 
freezing. I had to kick my feet against a stump to keep 
them from following suit. Adam and Charlie went on 
ahead, but came back and said they did’t believe it would 
pay to follow the old brushed-out road any further. We 
again swung around, 20 degrees to the south, and started 
out into untouched country. 


There was a trail, a trapping trail. This much seemed 
plain, but where it ran or whose it was no one could 
tell. We found no sable trap, nor had we found it 


could we have told who made it. It might have been 
Joe Ellis or any one else. 

When the thermometer is 15 below zero, and going 
lower, and when ycu have all your worldly goods on a 
sled, and when you reflect that a sled pulls frightfully 
hard up hill, and when you add to this the information 
that the view at the top of the hill only leads to another 
hill apparently just as hard to climb, then you may ob- 
serve that it was a grave question whether we should 
follow this faint and wandering trail of ax marks which 


presently we discovered leading on out into the wilder- 
ness. But at any rate some one had been through there. 
And it is at least some comfort to go where some other 


ellow has been, even if you don’t know who the other 
fellow was, or where he was going. 

Adam and Charlie started out along the trail for a little 
voyage of exploration. Jack and I, he in his stocking 
feet, started in to build a fire in order to keep from 
freezing to death. We had it just nicely started when 
we heard the snowshoes returning. and Adam called out, 
“Come ahead. We'll just start in here, and chance it.” 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, IL. E. Houcx. 


Save the Woodcock. 


Editor Forest and Stream: , 

Your octogenarian bumble servant lived in the days 
when woodcock, that most desirable of all game birds, 
rested in every bit of moist and bushy ground, and in 
the fall could be kicked up in every wood or thicket. 
Iiut few peonle seemed to prize the woodcock then, and 
being so seldom molested they were so tame that, as a 
boy. | knocked one over with a-stone. 

\ little later on in 1 fe I began to hear of the “long- 
billed mud ducks” being occasicnally shot as game. and 
now | find. with an amount of regret that could never be 
expressed by words. that I must live to see the passing 
of the woodcock—unless the legislators of the various 
States can be roused to the importance of protecting laws. 
Pot aud market hunters ought to be wiped out by legis- 
lative acts. and then if a close season for a few years 
could be brought about in every State we might see a 
cond tion of things that would gladden the life of every 
sportsman in the land. 

Fowrst anp StreEAM must be credited with a vast 
amount of good in its fights. on various points, for game 
protection. and now I want to see it buckle on its armor 
for a fight that I consider of greater consequence than 
anathing execpt the lynching of all the market hunters. 
Qne of Forest anp STREAM’s contributors opened the fight 
a few weeks ago by a vigorous article, which ought to be 
fo'lowed up till the importance of saving the woodcock 
from utter extermination is drilled into the noddles of 
every legislator from Maine to Louisiana, Dipymus. 


>. i — 
Sr. Aocustine, Oct. 6, pe 


October Mountain. 


From the Springfield Republican. 


To the averagé man, a plaything seven and a-half 
miles long by five miles wide would be about all he 
would care to drag at the end of a string. William C. 
Whitney, politician, turfman and millionaire, seems to 
think differently, and now and then adds a few hundred 
acres to his newest toy, beautiful October Mountain. 
Away up in the heart of the Berkshire hills, in Massa- 
chusetts, rests this vast estate of over 12,000 acres, where 
Mr. Whitney spends nearly $60,000 and two weeks every 
year. Wild with the wildness of the Berkshire hills, 
October Mountain stands as a rough shooting box of 
to-day, and a magnificent estate of to-morrow. How 
much money has been fed into the open jaws of the 
hills Mr. Whitney alone knows, and it is doubted if he 
could give anywhere near the exact amount which he 
has expended to make October Mountain rank as one 
of the greatest estates between the two oceans. It 
stands even now with Biltmore and some of the great 
Pacific coast estates in size. Where the future will find 
it depends on Mr. Whitney, for no one else knows what 
his plans are for the future, or how much more money 
he will sink into the barrens and woodland, which, as 
far as his eye can see, are his alone. Doubtless he in- 
tends October Mountain for a shooting box, for already 
he has herds of buffalo, elk and deer roaming about in 
a 1,000-acre inclosure, and hundreds of English pheas- 
ants have been liberated in wood and field, and the clear 
lakes and rustling brooks stocked with fish. Yet tak- 
ing Mr. Whitney’s well-known love of sport into ac- 
count, one can see underlying the whole vast plain in 
the mind of the millionaire, a clear cut touch of philan- 
thropy and the basis of the idea that his money must be 
spent so that a people who need it may derive a benefit 
which is still in no sense a gift of charity. 

For years the farmers of the town of Washington 
have said that they could get along if it was not for 
the drag which was put upon them by the western por- 
tion of their big wandering town. They prayed that 
something might be found there which would make the 
land valuable and worth the taxes levied upon it. They 
cut off the woodland in pleces to make money on the 
lumber, and they thought of many plans to rid them- 
selves of their burden, but one plan after another broke 
like a bubble, and with each breaking the tax rate went 
up a notch., Then suddenly Whitney came to Wash- 
ington like a bright angel and took the hated property 
from the people who had been land poor for generations. 
His agent bought farm after farm and paid a good price 
for each, far more than most of them were worth, but 
he wanted them, and, as they say in Washington, he is 
a millionaire. Slowly the estate spread its boundaries, 
and farm after farm was swallowed and dollar after dol- 
lar was added to his taxes, until now the great burden 
has been lifted and Washington can look down from her 
hilltop squarely into the face of the world and say that, 
by the grace of Providence and Whitney, she is as 
good as the next and better than Peru. This year Mr. 
Whitney will pay the Washington assessors $1,795 for 
his taxes, and his real estate in that town is valued at 
$75.520. But October Mountain has wandered into the 
outskirts of little Lee and close to the town line of 
haughty Lenox, and in Lee he must pay taxes, for the 
valuation of his property there is $5,181. 

It was six years ago that Mr. Whitney found Wash- 
ington. No one knows why he decided to start the 
October Mouritain estate or how the plan originated in 
his mind. He could not want more ground for shooting 
or another country place, for he owned already a vast 
tract of land and a chain of lakes in the Adirondacks, 
and a beautiful country place on Long Island. But at 
that time rumor spread through the scattered farm- 
houses of little Washington that some one wanted to 
buy land in the western part of the town. This was 
followed by the report that options had been secured on 
many farms, and then the statement was made that a 
large number of places wh'ch joined one another had 
been bought by Thomas Post, of Lenox, for some one. 
Washington stayed up until 9 o’clock at night discussing 
the wonder and guessing at the name of the man for 
whom Mr. Post was acting. Finally some bright mind 
thought of Austin Corbin and his big Blue Mountain 
game preserve, near Newport, N. H. A town meeting 
was considered so that the matter might be solemnly 
discussed, but then Mr. Corbin was killed, and the Wash- 
ing‘onians were at sea again. At last the magic name 
of William C. Whitney came to their ears, and the town 
awoke one bright morning, after six months of vain 
conjecture, to the realization that the ex-secretary of the 
Navy owned one-third of their town. A few bright 
spirits had been sharp enough to see that some deep- 
la d land-buying scheme was on foot, and had invested 
in swamps and hillsides in the western section of the 
town, and great was their reward. The power and good 
of the Whitney millions had begun to be felt, and each 
year more and more checks have been cashed and their 
fruits put away in the family stocking. If the religion 
of their forefathers was not as deep-rooted in the hearts 
of the simple, kindly natives, it is an open question 
whether they would not be bowing down even now be- 
fore a golden idol. They wished to hand down the 
stamp of Mr. Whitney’s features to their children on 
the town seal, but after giving his consent to this de- 
sire, and presenting the desired seal to the town, the 
New Yorker, after a more mature consideration of the 
subject, recalled his gift. There is no danger of his be- 
ing forgotten in Washington for several generations, at 
least. 

The statement that October Mountain is in Washing- 
ton will not convey a vast amount of information to 
many people, but, nevertheless, the town is of importance 
and once in six years sends a representative to the 
Legislature. A section of the western line of the town 
serves as the eastern line of Lenox, and Pittsfield is only 
a half score miles or so to the north. The Boston and 
Albany Railroad runs through the eastern section, and 
at the little depot is the highest point of the road in its 
winding course over the Berkshire hills. The Whit- 
ney family, when going to October Mountain, do not 
go in from the east over vertical hills and rocky roads, 
but from Lenox on the west, and the roads are far bet- 


ter on that side. Mr. Whitney has already spent much 
money on road improvements, and the one from his 
estate to the railroad on the west is now in good condi- 
tion, while the one from Washington’s town hall to 
October Mountain is bad with the badness which only 
a Wash‘ngton road can boast of. Going into the estate 
from Washington the view across the eastern hills is 
beautiful and the scattering farmsteads of much interest, 
as one cannot see how these people eke out an exist- 
ence on their rocky, brush-grown farms. Near the town 
hall the warning white signs against fishing an¢ shoot- 
ing begin to appear, and then a sharp turn to the west 
from the main road, down a rocky hill and into a tun- 
nel of green trees and one is on the October Mountain 
estate. No more warning signs are to be seen, they 
are all on the edge of the estate, and farmer as well as 
game-keeper sees to it that no poacher shoots Mr. 
Whitney’s birds. For a long two miles the road tunnels 
through the woods, where the silence is only broken by 
the whirr of a frightened partridge disturbed while 
dusting herself in the road, or the faint rustle of the 
underbrush as a startled rabbit goes to cover. Then 
suddenly the woods come to an end, one stands, breath- 
less with wonder, on the summit of October Mountain. 

Far away to the west, to the north, to the south, lie 
the fields and forests of the vast estate. Its enormity 
strikes one as an impossibility. It does not seem credi- 
ble that one man owns the valley below, the blue-green 
hills in the distance, the glimmering lakes, the many 
trim white houses and red barns, and the great shoot- 
ing box lording it over all from the crest of an oppos- 
ing hill a mile away. From the valley a faint buzz of 
mowing machines, stone crushers and many men at 
work floats up on the fresh breeze which forcibly brings 
to mind tlie fact that it is always cool on October 
Mountain. Far to the north a few black specks can be 
seen moving about on a hillside. They are buffalo. To 
the west are tiny li:tle patches of white, half-hidden in 
the tall grass. They are the little houses of the pheas- 
antry. To the south are a cluster of barns, the winter 
quarters of big flocks of angora goats and sheep. In 
the still woods roam elk, moose and deer, and close at 
hand is the warren of a large family of Belg’an hares. 
Down the entire length of the valley winds a slender, sil- 
very string, a beautiful road running from the hunting 
box to Basin Pond, up in the heart of the southern 
hills. This road is only a forerunner of what is to come, 
as it is evident that Mr. Whitney intends to put in similar 
roads throughout the entire estate. Already there is talk 
of a new road to be cut through the woods to Washing- 
ton town, and many other changes are rumored. Mr. 
Whitney will nevér be able to close his estate to the pub- 
lic, for it is crossed and recrossed with county and town 
roads, which are thoroughfares. But it is doubtful if 
he wishes to do this, for the public have always been 
welcomed at October Mountain, and every courtesy is 
shown to the visitor by the employes upon the estate. 


The House Built in a Few Nights. 


The greater part of the visitors who go to October 
Mountain without an invitation are curious to see how 
the millionaire has provided for his comfort and where 
he lives while there. Some are disappoin.ed in the 
house, or shooting box, as there is nothing about it 
which gives the idea of vast wealth. It is more like the 
ordinary cottage that can be seen at any fashionable 
watering place. It is not a large structure and is bu It 
of wood and painted a dark gray. On the southern side 
is a broad piazza and the view down the valley from it 
is most beautiful. The house is set in the center of a 
great, soft green lawn and at its rear are four Ad ron- 
dack camps which can be used for guests if desired. 
If one is disappointed in the house he need only remem- 
ber the manner of its building and in that find any ex- 
cuse needed. In truly characteristic manner Mr. Wh t- 
ney decided to build the house in a great hurry. He 
had the plans drawn and then gave orders to have the 
house completed in twenty days. This staggered every- 
one, but Mr. Whitney wanted the house to live in for 
a few weeks at once, and as his bank account seemed 
able to stand the strain the work began. From New 
York came a force of men with great calcium | ghts, 
and these were p!aced about the fast-growing house and 
blinked and dashed on the carpenters as they worked 
all night. From far and near came the awe-inspired 
country people, and on the surrounding hills they stood 
with open mouths wondering if perpetual Fourth of 
July had come to October Mountain. Sad to relate, the 
house was not finished w'thin the desired time, nor even 
twice the time, for the interior is elaborate and much 
work was done to make the house comfortable in every 
way. It stands now as a monument to money and 
energy, but in time it will doubtless be succeeded by a 
more elaborate house and one which is architecturally 
more su'ted to the surrounding country and the ideals 
of the place. 

A couple of hundred yards to the north of the house 
are the stables. and they are the genuine Whitney af- 
fairs. Mr. Whitney is known all over the world for his 
love of a good horse, and how many he owns would be 
hard to estimate. His racing stables in various parts 
of the world hold some of the fastest horses on the 
turf, and he races entirely for the sport. caring but little 
for the rich prizes he wins. The stables at October 
Mountain are built on three sides of a square, and there 
are stalls for fifteen horses. Like the house, they are 
now tightly closed, and big board shutters cover the 
windows. When any of the family are going to the 
estate, horses are sent there from some of the other 
Whitney establishments. It is the same with the car- 
riages; none are kept there when October Mounta‘n is 
officially unhabitated. Hunters, cobs and polo ponies 
fill the stables when any of the family are in Washing- 
ton, and all of them are fond of horseback riding. “Mr. 
Harry Payne,” as the men on the estate call the son of 
the owner, is very fond of rid'ng his ponies through the 
woods and fields, so abou: twenty m les of bridle path 
has been cut over the mountains for his pleasure, and it 
is no small task to keep the brush and weeds from these, 
and some of them will probably never be seen by either 
the owner or his son. Just across the road from the 
stables is a tiny cottage, and in this Mr. and Mrs. Payne 
Whitney—Mrs. Whi was a Vanderbilt—passed a part. 
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of their honeymoon. It is not exactly the sort of a 
place that one would pick out for the honeymoon of two 
such rich young people, but they won the loyalty of every 
man, woman and child on October Mountain by choos- 
ing to go there and stay during their first days of married 
life. Back of the stables is a great water tower lording 
it over a grove of lofty pine trees. From all parts of 
the estate the gray top of the tower can be seen, look- 
ing from the d stance like a frail shadow similar to the 
ones playing all over the sides of the mountains. On the 
northern side of the grove is the servants’ house, a low, 
rambling building, which can hold many people. These 
servants have an easy time Df it, as there are so many 
of them that there is not much for any one to do. When 
the family take it into their heads to go to the Berk- 
shire h Ils, there is much excitement there. A telegram 
usually announces the proposed advent, and three days 
later an army of servants and a small troop of cavalry 
arrive. Before they come the houses and stables have 
been opened, cleanéd and made ready, and then the 
servants sit around and wait for the coming of the Whit- 
neys for their short stay of a few weeks. 


The Coming of the Animals. 


After Mr. Whitney had bought his domain and fairly 
Star:ed to redeem some of it from nature, he remem- 
bered that he was to have a shooting box. Then came 
the herds of an mals, elk and bison from the West, 
moose from the North and deer from the Canadian wilds. 
English pheasants and Belgian hares were added to fur- 
nish the smaller game, and everything possible done to 
protect the native stock of partridge and quail. The big 
game is, of course, the most interest'ng and the most 
difficult to raise and care for. Mr. Whitney followed the 
example of the late Austin Corbin and other big game 
owners, and inclosed a large tract. of land in a high wire 
fence. Slowly the lim'ts of the inclosure have grown, 
and now 1,000 acres are closely guarded by a wire barri- 
cade nine feet high. The cost of this fence must have 
been enormous and the work of building it great. The 
wire netting is very heavy and the openings in it are 
about 8 by 4 inches in size. Every 20 feet or so is a 
chestnut post, to which the wire is fastened, and as 
there are no chestnut trees on the estate, all the stakes 
had to be bought and shipped in, so some slight idea 
of the expense of this vast game inclosure may be gained. 
Over hiils and through woods and swamps the fence 
runs, and it-is much work to take care of it. Once 
every week each foot of the fence is inspected, and also 
after every high wind, wh:ch would be apt to blow down 
trees which might break a section of it. This is neces- 
sary, for a break would mean the escape of many valu- 
able animals, and a few bull elk loose in the Berkshire 
hills would not be any fun for the farmers. Only once 
has the outer fence broken, but then the break was found 
by the game keepers before any animals d-scovered it. 
The big game park lies in front of Mr. Whitney's house, 
which faces to the west, and the fence is very near the 
road, so that the animals can often be seen from the 
lawn. A great part of the inclosure is woodland, and 
the animals spend most of the day under the trees, so 
that early morning and early evening are the two best 
times to see them. 

The buffalo herd is the most interesting animal ex- 
hibit in the inclosure, and the big brown animals are 
nearly always to be seen on a hillside or loafing along the 
fence. The herd now numbers thirty-two, and some of 
the older ones are giants and about as ugly as anyone can 
imagine. Five years ago the buffalo came to October 
Mountain on the cars from dis.ant Wyoming. In the 
party were eight cows and five bulls, and they took 
kindly to the gentle climate of the Berkshire hilis and 
thrived on the grass and blackberry bushes. The king 
of the herd was Apache, the big bull, and he has held 
his proud position ever since. No one can go near him, 
as he has a nasty temper and his eye is about as wicked 
as the red men for whom he is named. He is one of the 
largest buffalo alive to-day, and lords it over all the 
anima’s in the inclosure. During the five years that the 
buffalo have lived in Washington, only three have died, 
two of these being members of the original herd and 
one a li:tle calf. One big bull was sent away a year ago 
to the Bronx Park in New York, and Mr. Whitney 
gave him to the c.ty, as it had no good specimen of 
buffalo bull. These are the only missing members at the 
roli call, and thirty-two buffalo now come to the sheds 
in winter time. All summer the big an.mals roam about 
the great inclosure at will, eating what they want and 
wallowing in the rank grass in perfect contentment. 

In winter time it is all different. Then the herd is 
brought into a small inclosure, and have to be carefully 
fed. The snow is so deep that the animals cannot find 
feed for themselves, and they live on hay, which is cut 
for them on the various farms, and they, with the elk, 
take care of the whole crop. They seem to prefer their 
hay a bit rank, and if there iare a few brambles in it 
they appreciate the favor. The first year that the buffalo 
were in their new home only one calf was born, and he 
is now a fine specimen and ready to take Apache’s place 
when he goes to join the Indians and the buffalo in the 
happy hunting ground. Six calves were born this spring, 
and.they are now funny looking lit.le light-brown ai- 
fairs, and tag their mothers around, grunting |-ke pigs. 
Six calves were born last year, and they now are fairly 
big, but small in comparison with the veterans of the 
herd. The year before only two calves appeared, and 
these are hard to pick out from their elders. The in- 
creasing herd grows more valuable each year, for each 
year finds the buffalo a rarer an.mal, and the herd in the 
Yellowstone Park is the only one now at large. The 
value of the animals is enormous, when it is taken into 
consideration that they are absoluiely no good except 
as curiosities. Each one is worth over $500, and some 
of the big bulls are worth far more than th's. F. M. 
Chapel has entire charge of them, as weil as of the rest 
of the animals, and his house is close to the winter 
quarters. He has a wholesome respect for them all, and 
it is hard to tell whether he would prefer to meet a full- 

own bull buffalo or bull elk alone. He does not care 
cE either, and none of the men under him like to go 
into the big inclosure. When they do go, they stick 
close to the fence, and they claim that they can climb 
over it in record time, ‘if they are called upon to do so. 


The elk are the most attractive animals to watch, for 
their Idrdly grace and bearing is fasc nating. All day 
long they stay in the woods, especially at th’s time of the 
year when the days are apt to be hot and the horns of 
the bulls are in the velvet. They now like to rub them 
on the branches of the trees and slowly wear off the 
moss-like coating, so that next month they can be ready 
for the fighting season. The cows, big, horse-l ke ani- 
mals, without antlers, sometimes wander near the fence 
during the day, but only occasionally is one fortunate 
enough to see them. The first elk came from the 
West, with the buffalo, and there were thirty-seven of 
them. Now there are about ninety, but no one knows 
the exact number. The cows keep the calves in the 
woods most of the time, and the little brown fellows are 
so much alike that it is impossible to count them. It 
is thought that there must be nearly forty calves in the 
inclosure now. Two weeks ago Mr. Whitney had twenty 
of the yearling elk captured and sent to his estate in the 
Adirondacks, where they were set free in the woods, 
in hope that in time they will increase to such an extent 
that there will be elk shooting in the Nor:h Woods again. 
Ten bulls and ten cows were sent, and the men on the 
estate had a deal of hard work in getting the big, ugly 
animals into the sh’pping crates. 

Mr. Whitney cares more for his black-tail deer than 
for any of his other animals, and these beautiful crea- 
tures are but seldom seen, for they are very wild and 
stay in the woods the greater part of the time. Ten 
were brought to October Mountain last season, three 
bucks and seven does. The men have seen two fawns 
this summer, but think that there are more, which will 
be seen when the deer come into the yards with the elk 
in the winter. Ten mule deer came from the West last 
year, five bucks and five does, and three fawns have 
been seen. They are larger than the black-tails and not 
as graceful, but seem to get along as well in the rigor- 
ous climate. Only two of the common, or Virginian, 
deer are on the estate. They are both bucks, and no 
one cares much about them. They are too ordinary, 
and any one who is not a millionaire can raise common 
deer. The latest addition to the menagerie are the 
moose. This spring two pairs of two-year-old’ moose 
were brought to the estate from Canada and turned 
loose in an inclosure all of their own. It is in a deep 
valley, where there is plenty of water for them and dense 
woods. No one has seen them since they were | berated, 
and some of the men fear that they will not thrive on 
October Mountain. Only one hard luck story has been 
enacted in the animal colony there, and the antelope 
claimed it as their own. ‘A small herd was brought on 
from the West, but their first New England winter was 
their last, and antelope culture has been. given up. It 
is hard to estimate the value of this big collection of 
big game, for there is no market value to it except as 
food. The keen assessors of Washington think there is 
value to it, nevertheless, and tax it accordingly, and 
give it a valuation of $5,838. 


The Game Birds and Their Homes. 


The feathered population on October Mountain keeps 
quite a few men employed, for game keepers are walk- 
ing in the woods at all times, and more are working in 
the pheasantry. This is a big colony. of tiny little houses, 
each inhab'ted by a cackling hen with a lot of young 
pheasants playing in the front yard. Charles Briggs is 
the head game-keeper, and has charge of the two pheas- 
antries. At one, near the Lenox line of the estate, all 
the old birds are kept, which are there for breeding pur- 
poses. The coops are similar to those in Forest Park, 
and the birds of the common English variety, and only 
about 200 old birds are retained in captivity. The big 
pheasantry near the center of the estate is the most in- 
teresting, and in it everything is done accord'ng to the 
most successful English method. The eggs are brought 
to it from the other pheasantry, where they are laid by 
the old birds, and then set under a hen. Each hen cares 
for twenty eggs, and while she is sett'ng on them she 
lives in a little box in a comfortable house, where many 
other hens are employed at a similar occupation. When 
the chicks were hatched this spring they and their foster 
mothers were put into the little coops in the rank grass 
of the pheasantry at once, and the chicks were allowed 
to run around in the big wire inclosure, and have all 
the fun they wanted. The wire fence is only about three 
feet high, and the young pheasants can now fly over it 
and roam about as much as they choose. 

About 1,500 young birds were raised this year, and 
they can go to the woods as soon as they want to, for 
nothing is done to keep them in captivity. They fly 
and run all about the outside of the fence now, but three 
times a day they come in so as to be on hand for their 
meals. There are 128 coops in the pheasantry, and if it 
had not been a poor year for raising the young birds 
there would have been many more. This is the first 
season that such a large number of pheasants has been 
raised, but an even greater number will be brought up 
next year. None have been shot on the estate as yet, 
and it is not probable that Mr. Whitney will allow any 
to be killed this year. It seems to be his idea to thor- 
oughly stock the woods before any shooting is indulged 
in, and, beside, it is an awful lot of work to chase a bird 
through the woods. It is much easier to sit on one’s 
front doorsteps and break clay pigeons and have a man 
in top boots load your gun for you. This is the popular 
shooting at October Mountain now. Many partridges 
and quail are to be seen about the place, and all over 
the estate tiny fields of buckwheat have been planted 
and the grain will be allowed to drop its black seeds on 
the ground for the birds, so that they can have plenty 
to eat in the fall, and they will be fed by the game- 
keepers through the long winter. 

Two years ago, in the height of the Belgian hare 
craze, Mr. Whitney laid in a stock of these long-eared 
innocents, and they have increased and multplied as only 
rabbiis can. At first they were kept in a warren on the 
southern slope of October Mountain, but soon they 
became so plentiful that most of them were given their 
freedom, and the woods and fields are now full of them. 
In a year or so they will be as thick as the hares are in 
an English park. and hare hunting will be one of the 
popular sports. Large numbers of quail were also lib- 
erated, and they increased last year, but the deep snows 





of the hills is against the Bob White, and it is doubtful 
if the quail ever become plentiful. The pheasants will 
overrun the country, however, and soon good pheasant 
shooting can be enjoyed about the edges of the estate 
where no Whitney signs can bid the gunner nay. The 
partr dge will take care of themselves and increase 
rapidly as long as they are carefully preserved. 

Fishing will, in a short time, be one of the features of 
October Mountain, and great care is now being taken 
of the various bodies of water. Basin Pond, in the 
southern part of the estate, is the largest sheet of water, 
a beaut ful little lake, about twenty-five acres in extent, 
situated in the heart of the southern hills and impris- 
oned in big woods. Last fall Mr. Whitney decided to 
stock it with black bass, so sent to a fish hatchery and 
bought twenty big 2-pounders to put in Basin Pond. 
For some reason they were not shipped until early in the 
winter, and the snow was heavy on the ground when 
the big tank containing the fish came over the road to 
October Mountain. Hurriedly the fish were loaded on 
to another team, and the four-mile drive to the pond be- 
gun over unbroken roads deep with snow. When the 
fish were taken out to be put in their new home eight 
were dead, but more will probably be put in later this 
season. Two smaller ponds are full of bullheads and 
pickerel, but these are too prosaic to trouble the Whit- 
neys. A large number of brooks ramble through the 
woods, and‘ some of them are full of trout. The largest 
brook, which flows through the center of the estate, is 
not posted, as it has been s:ocked by the State Fish Com- 
mission, and each year many trout are taken from it. 
All the water will probably be closed as soon as the 
owner can find time to attend to it and take care of that 
part of his sport. 


The Farms on October Mouxtain. 


Instead of having one head farm where everything is 
centered, Mr. Whitney has left the li:tle farms just as 
he bought them, and in most cases the original owners 
are living in them now as his tenants and employes. 
The farms are connected with a private telephone sys- 
tem and fifty-five men are employed on them. Each 
year about 100 tons of hay has been cut, but all of 
this has been fed to the animals and nearly fifty addi- 
tional tons:have been bought to feed the horses and cows. 
The domestic animals form but a small fea‘ure of the 
estate, and this number is limited, but time will prob- 
ably increase them as the estate grows and is made per- 
fect. The hay is now the only crop which amounts to 
anything, and the enormous barn for it at the home farm 
is another example of the millionaire’s way of doing 
things. Last year the hay crop was larger than had 
been expected, and it was seen that a new barn must be 
built to store it. Again the twenty-day order was is- 
sued, and this time it was executed and the hay stored 
in safety. Charles H. Parsons is in charge of the farms, 
and, in fact, of the whole estate, as he is the superin- 
tendent. His work is enormous, as he has-to visit all 
the different places each day and be responsible to Mr. 
Wh tney for everything. All bills are sent to him, and 
none are paid unless approved by him. He has the 
pay rolls, amounting to $2,500 a month, and has abso- 
lute power over the men. Under his care are the twen- 
ty-four houses and thirty barns on the estate, beside the 
October Moun:ain house and stables. 

Away down in the southern part of the estate is the 
Grossett farm, where the flocks of goats and sheep are 
kept. The goats are a!l Angoras, and bedutiful with 
their long, silk-like hair. No one but Mr, Whitney 
knows why they are there or what good they are, for 
they are seldom seen. There are sixty-five goats in the 
flock now, and they simply run around and butt each 
other for lack of something better to do. On this same 
farm is the big flock of 226 sheep, another bunch of ani- 
mals with no particular excuse for being there. They 
are just sheep with not even an ancestral tree, and be- 
yond the few which have furnished mutton for the m‘l- 
lionaire, they have done nothing. October Mountain 
is yet crude, but the promise is there and enough has 
been done to give a slight forecast of what will follow. 
And on some future day, when the stranger comes to 
October Mountain over the tops of the b'ue Berksh're 
hills, he will see a country place perfect in every detail, 
representing an enormous expense and changing wild 
October Mountain into a bit of artificial England. 


Wisconsin Game Protective Association. 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Please publish inclosed resolution, adopted in our last 
regular meeting: 

Whereas, Our Mayor, David Rose, who is running for 
Governor, makes a dangerous war on our good game laws. 
This political demagogue has promised the farmers, game 
hogs and market-hunters that he will revoke the game 
laws and abolish the game wardens when elected, to make 
votes among the farmers. But the farmers of Wisconsin 
are no outlaws, and are in favor of protecting the game 
and fish. He tells the people every day that :t costs the 
State a large sum for game protection (the wardens get 
only $2.50 per day if they work), and that that money 
can be saved which is untrue and a campaign lie; as no 
money from the State treasury can be used outside of the 
license money, which is only one dollar for a resident, for 
paying the wardens, etc. 

We hope you will roast this demagogue in your paper. 

AuG. PLAmBEcK, Sec. W. G. P. A. 





A permit must be secured from the local authorities 
when a weapon of any kind is to be purchased in Rus- 
sia. The name of the man who makes the purchase, 
w:th the number of the weapon, is recorded. If the 
purchaser ever wants to dispose of the weapon, he must 
notify the authorities and cause the transfer to be re- 
corded on the books of the firm which sold it. 





Reading Forest anp Stream and rifle shoot’ng are 
about all the recreation I get, or indeed care for. Would 
as soon think of giving up my four rifles, as I would of 
stopping your paper as long as I have the wherewith. 


Ss.S. Ny 
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Maine’! Deer. 


Boston, Oct. 13.—It takes only a few days of Maine 
open season to put deer into the Boston markets. _ They 
come right along, spite of all the restrictions on shipping 
them out of that State. Two handsome does were hung 
up in a Boston market Saturday. Asked where they 
came from, the marketman answered: “I dunno; som’ers 
in Maine, I guess, The express brought them here.” The 
record for the weck of deer transported through Bangot 
was 211, The second week of last year showed a record 
cf 254; second week of the season of 1900, 145. The total 
shipments for the season thus far have been 298; same 
time last year, 348. It wll be seen that the number is 
considerably short of last year. Writers and all others 
anxic us to boom the game supply will not admit that the 
.lling off is due to a lack of game, but claim that the 
weather is entirely to blame, though admitting that the 
number of hunters in the Maine woods is greater than 
ever. It ought to be whispered low, but there is no record 
yet of a serious shooting accident, though two hunters 
save been wounded in the hand and one in the leg by 
carelessness. There is a claim that an outlet for game 
from the Moosehead region is by the late morning train 
from Greenville, which does not go by way of Bangor, 
where there are careful wardens stationed, but by way of 
Dcyer and Foxcroft to Newport Junction, where there is 
no warden supervision. Another outlet that should be 
watched s at Jackman, by way of the Canadian Pacific. 
At both these outlets almost anything in the way of game 
passes. From the Rangeley region a rather unsatisfac- 
tory hunting season is reported, though some deer have 
been killed. The weather is blamed entirely, rather than 
any lack of game. It is true that it has rained about all 
the time, with the air full of falling leaves. Twenty-five 
or thirty Boston sportsmen have returned from the Maine 
woods the past week wth deer, while it is a curious fact 
that few return without one or two. Is this a credit to 
the Maine game supply. to the skill of the hunters, or to 
the guides? It is very certain that many of them know 
little or nothing about hunting, “couldn't hit a barn door,” 
as the saying ges, but they bring back deer, shot by (?). 

Considerable disappointment is felt concern'ng the 4c- 
tual scarcity of partridges and woodcock in Maine, and 
the same complaint comes from New Hampshire towns. 
The old theory is advanced, “Cold weather and rain in 
the early season killed the chicks.” Gunning on the Cape 
was not up to expectations last week. St Il, the flights of 
shore birds have continued small. Old gunners at Chat- 
ham and other points say that the season so far has been 
the poorest in years. Black duck shooting has opened at 
the Pleasant Lake blinds. Herbert Poole shot nine black 
duck there Friday. Mark A. Harding succeeded the 
other day in getting several quail out of some flocks at 
Morris Island. These, added to a number of shore birds 
he had secured at Chatham Beach, made one of the best 
bags of the season. 

At Stratton, Me., several deer have been shot since the 
open season begun. Mrs. Bert Soper shot a nice buck 
Oct. 2. In the vcinity of Phillips, Me., several deer have 
been taken. Mr. Henry C. Taylor, of Manchester, N. H., 
shot the first deer of the season at Black Brook camps, 
Dead River, Me. Will Holman shot the first deer of the 
season at Carthage. Me. Deer are reported plenty in that 
section, but partridges seatce. Capt. Billy Soule shot the 
first deer of the season at Pleasant Island Camps, Cup- 
suptic Lake, bringing it :n at 5 o’clock on the opening day. 
Senator W. P, Frye closed his camp, Mooselucmaguntic 
Lake, Oct, 1. He is a great lover of angling, but never 
shoots. At Carry Pond Camps, Mr. W_Il Swan, of Bos- 
ton, was the first lucky hunter, bringing in his deer Oct. 1. 
The next was taken by W. E. Souther, of Boston, Oct. 2. 

‘The Maine moose season opens Oct. 15, Wednesday, of 
this week, and it is claimed that prospects are good in 
several sections. At this writing the Boston hunters who 
have been in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia after 
moose for several weeks, have not returned. It is certain 
that they have had a good deal of cold and rainy weather, 
cond tions not favorable to moose calling. 

Boston, Oct. 11.—The hunters are gett ng some deer in 
Cumberland county, Me. It will be remembered that 
this county was under continued close time till a year ago. 
Dr. Wallace Snow, of Portland, shot a fine buck last week 
at L. C. Spaulding’s camp, near Sebago Lake. L. M. 
Johnson, of Sebago, shot one near the head of the lake 
the first days of the open season. A gentleman, just 
returned from the Rangeley region, says that the woods 
are full of falling leaves, while it had rained nearly all the 
time for a couple of weeks. Hunting is extremely difficult, 

Great ind gnation is expressed at the shooting of the 
State's buck deer at Marshfield. Last spring a doe was 
caught off Brant Rock swimming in the salt water and 
nearly exhausted. The animal was picked up by Albert 
W. Phillips. The Fish and Game authorities were at 
once notified, and they liberated the deer in the woods in 
that v cinity. Soon after a buck was obtained—one of the 
Sporismen’s Show animlas, I am informed. The ani- 
mals were expected to breed, under the protection of the 
law. Rabbit hunters found the buck’s carcass Monday 
hung up to a tree. The animal had been dressed in Maine 
woods style, with all the best of the venison carved off the 
bones. The an:mal had not been killed more than two 
or three days. The doe has been seen wandering about 
after nightfall since the slaughter. The inhabitants of 
the town are very ind gnant. and the State Fish and Game 
Commission has offered a reward of $100 for evidence 
that shall lead to the arrest and conviction of the guilty 
person or persons. That part of the State is under per- 
petual close time on deer, but considerable lawlessness has 
occurred at times along the South Shore and the Cape. 

The Lake Auburn, Me., Fish Association has repeatedly 
complained to the State Fish and Game Commiss:oners 
that the salmon and trout hatched in the hatcheries there 
and turned into the lake have been escaping down the 
outlet and into the Androscoggin, never to return. The 
Association has been granted permission to erect and 
maintain a screen at the outlet, and the members are con- 
tributing funds toward the screen, as well as asking the 
fr.ends of fishing in that lake to do the same. The screen 
experiment will be anxiously watched. Hitherto it has 
been found very difficult maintaining screens at the outlets 
of Maine lakes and ponds, by reason of ice and freshets. 
A winter freshet that raises the ige is pretty sure to take a 
very strong screen with it, we SPECIAL, 
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Proposed Big Club C- mbinztion. 


Cxicaco, Ill., Oct. 11.—Mention has been made in these 
columns of the organization of the Uridercliff Sports- 
men’s Association, which for some time has been quietly 
leasing ground on the famous Setiachwifle Lake miatsh 
of the Illinois River coutttry. This part of the Illinois 
River Valley has long been famous for abundance of 
waterfowl. That is to say, it was famous in the past, and 
it is to-day perhaps the best ef the duck country left in 
this State. Swan Lake Club preserve is an old one. Ad- 
joining these grounds lie the leases of the Undercliff 
Association. The latter club has a pert of the marsh at 
the lower end of the famous “Goose Pond.” At the cther 
end of the Goose Pond lie the grounds of the Blue W ng 
Club. Not far from this are the big Hennenin preserves. 
Thus it will be seen that practically all the marsh of de- 
sirable nature is now under preserve, and the open shooter 
has little of no chance to have a day’s sport on these orice 
popular marshes. 

The last talk is that there may possibly be a big com- 
bination of perhaps three or four of the-above-mentioned 
clubs. I should think that Swan Lake would be opposed 
to this, yet some of the Swan Lake members have already 
taken out membersh ps in the Underéliff Club. If this 
whole sttetch of country were under one club organiza- 
tion, the members of that club would be free to shoot at 
any place upon the Whole marsh, Hernepitt ahd Swan Lake 
would not seem to have much to gain by an arrangement 
of this kind, yet were parts of the Undercliff marsh strict- 
ly preserved, it would in time come to be gootl shooting 
country, perhaps under certain conditions, better on some 
days than the marshes of these older and more wealthy 
clubs. These are days of mergers and combinatiotis, arid 
although I should personally doubt the likel hood of this 
combine being made, there is at least rumor of it with 
something better than guesswork under the rumor, 


Season Skw, 


The season still continues slow. Very few jacksnipe 
hunters are going out to-day, as there is no flight re- 
ported. It is thought that the middle of next week will 
see some jacksnipe on the marshes. Duck shooting has 
not yet begun, as the weather is now mild and fair. Some 
good bags have been made on Tolleston marsh near Chi- 
cago, but nothing interesting comes from the opefh couti- 
try. The birds are now reported to be in Wiscotsit in 
the neighborhood of Lake Poygan, and othets of the bet- 
ter Wisconsin marshes. It is not thought that there will 
be any very good shootitig in Illinois this fall. The fetd, 
such as wild rice, etc., is all missing in the Senachwine 
and Swah Lake country, the high water probably having 
cut it down. Where there were big beds of wild rice 
last fall there is opth water or mud to-day. Some think 
the Chicago Drainage Canal has becn the cause of th s, butt 
the nore likely explanation is that cf the high watefs 
which were so general this summer. 

As to quail, it is not yet tittte to concern ourselves over 
much. Of ruffed grotise, we never have very many in 
Illinois. A friend tells me that he is inv ted to a Michigan 
po:nt, where a resident sportsman tells him he,can put up 
from thirty to seventy grouse any day he likes. This 
would seem to be well worth watching. 


The Northwest, 


Mr. James K. Boyd, of Hen\pstead, N. Y., who wrote 
earlier in regard to shoOting country in the Northwest, is 
good enough to write as below regard ng his trip. I wish 
all the spottsmen who avail themselves of the Forest AND 
StreAM Information Bureatt would be kind enough to tell 
what luck they have. Mr. Boyd says: 

“T have just arrived home from our Western trip in 
North Dakota, after one of, if not the Most enjoyable, 
chicken shoots we ever had. Although birds were ail 
strong and active, requiring a real ‘get there’ motion, our 
two guns bagged twettty-odd daily, shoWitig how many the 
early shooters left. We witnessed scme of the finest work 
by the dogs possible, and although the northern ducks and 
geese had not ‘come if’ up to the time of oir leaving, we 
were well repaid for our long trip, for we had good 
oe shooting every day, and picked up a few native 
aucks, 

“Thete seem’ to be various interpretations of Minne- 
sota licettse for shooting, as regards those coming from a 
State not requiring a tol-license tax.” 

In regard to the prospect for ducks in Sowth Dakota, I 
have the following to offer from Dr. J. C. French, of 
Webster, S. D.: 

“As a duty I may oWé my fellow shooters, I want. to 
have it known how dry it is here. When I see patties 
from way south and east coming long miles aiid spending 
good money for an unsatisfactory and Uisappo-nting trip, 
I feel it’s time you got out your big pen, bare your arm 
and write it big and bold, ‘This part of South Dakota is 
all dry.’ Not water etiotigh for a duck to drink, let alone 
swink I know this country for 100 miles as a man knows 
his ewn front yard, and I speak within bounds when I 
say thete is less water and less ducks than any white man 
evet Saw at this time of the year. Fire is burning to- 
day, where I have seen enough water to float a big steam- 
boat in other years. It’s dry as a Vermont Sunday school 
picnic, that’s what.” 

Reports from North Dakota are less distressing than 
the above. Friends who recently met shooters from the 
Dev.l’s Lake country of North Dakota say that the duck 
shooting there was very heavy indeed. Of course the Devil’s 
Lake waters are more permanent than the shallow sloughs 
of South Dakota, which have always been more or less 
capricious in their nature, 


The Game Law as Enforced. 


I was interested in the comment of Mr. Boyd, as stated 
above, upon Minnesota licenses. About all I can say in 
regard to the Minnesota game law is that you can see how 
ii works if you want to try it on. I get more fun watch- 
ing the work. ng of the game law in Minnesota than from 
almost ‘any other of my employments at this writing. Here 
is another instance of it. Mr. Frank Stone, of Chicago, is 
just back from a shooting trip in North Dakota, where 
he had good success. It is against the law to bring birds 
out of State of North Dakota, but Mr. Stone didn’t 
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m'nd that. He had a brand new trunk which he took 
along with him for this very purpose. . It was perhaps 
not a very expensive trunk, but was very bright and shiny, 
and strong enough in his opinion to carry an abundance 
of .b rds for the loved ones at home. Into this new trunk 
he threw, beside an extra par of socks or so, his illegal 
game. Mr. Stone duly arrived in Chicago with his dress 
suit case and otie of his trunks. The new, shiny trunk 
failed to appear, and keeps on continuing to fail to nepess 
in spite of Mr. Stone’s agitation over the matter. Send- 
ing out a tracer for the trunk, he discovered that it was 
detained at the fatal Union Depot in St. Paul, Minn., 
where, in spite of the allegations of the protective author- 
ity, the Chicago sporting newspaper which criticises Mr. 
Fullerton and his men, the Minnesota game laws seem 
to have worked once more. That is to say, it was in this 
instance the Lacey law which worked, the seizure being 
made, as I understand it, by a deputy U. S. marshal, who 
had authority to seize game shipped out of North Dakota 
contrary to the law of the latter named State. Were 
I in Mr. Stone’s place I should not worry about the new 
trunk or the pair of socks, or the loss of the game birds. 
There is a time for disappearing. 


How to Do It. 


This is the way ta do if you Waitt to go sloot'ng in 
Minnesota, Sain F. Fullerton, the State warden of Mittne- 
sota, in handing me this correspondence, says: . “THe 
inclosed letter is such an unysual ope. that I selid it is 
you for your a It is the kittd of letter oe wall 
expect to wet fro a sportsman.” The letter fdllows. 
‘ZANESVILLE, O., Sept. 29.—S. F. Fullerton, Exq., 
Executive Agent Fish and Game Commissicn, Capita] 
Bu Iding, St. Paul, Mitt: My edt sir: A party of 
three (ohe ali ifivalid) expect to take an outing in Minne- 
sota within the next three weeks, and two of them will 
do some shooting if the occasion presents. As the two 
who will do shooting live in Ohio, and Ohio has a non- 
resident I.cense law, I ask of you, where shall we obtain 
our licenses, from your office or ftom the coutity iti which 
we expect to do our hunting? What hunting we do will 
be on small game, as we will not have a fifle it the eatiip, 
Apropos of your licetise law, will state, it is the proper 
thing, and I sincerely hope that evety ore that catries 4 
guh into or out ef your State may be cortipelled to pay 
same, and the money so obta tied be tised excliisively if 
the interest of game ptotection. While Vice-Presideiit of 
the Ohio Fish and Game Protective Association, I worked 
hard and spent my money in the jnterests of a license law; 
even went so far as to advocate the organization of cottity 
game protective Associations. the elect oti of officers for 
county orgahizations, and the employment of a competent 
attorney to prosecute, as we find here that prosecuting 
attorneys will not prosecute (they fear they will lose a 
vote or two for so doing). You will readily ste that thefe 
is no desire on my pact bo evade yout license, but I want 
to prepafe everything before going, hence write you now. 
Ohne thing more: By pay ng a license are we permitted 
to take from your State any game? We would be pleased 
to have the privilege to take home with us some for our 
families, and as the writer is a member of the local lodge 
of Elks, he would like to give the boys a duek stippef, if 
permitted to take from your State eHiough ducks to do so. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“L. A. Moore.” 
The writer of a letter like the above, who does not start 
in to tell what he is going to do to the game wardens at 
the place where he is go ng to shoot, is much more apt 
to get along nicely than one who goes in there and gets 
too chesty about it. I don’t think 2zny man who goes to 
Minnesota will be disappointed if he obeys the law an 
respects the wardens, 


How Not to Do It, 


Mr. H. L. Chandler, of Owassq, Mich:, who 18 a candi- 
date for representative in Kis istrict, on Oct. 1 took 
down his little sliotgun and started out to bid defiatice 
to the game law. He shot a quail in the presetice df Se¥: 
eral witnesses, and sent the game wardeli full account of 
the transaction, and invited arrest. Mr. Chandler is an 
attorney and Not in the patent medicine business, as might 
be stipposed from his evident hankering after advertising. 
There has existed some doubt .\i the minds of the lawyers 
as to the actual opening this fall of the quail season. I 
don’t hear of any of the better class of sportsmen of the 
Staite who are eager to take advantage of the technicality 
and go out and shoot before the 2eth of the month. The 
sentiment is against this, sort of thing. It is strange that 
there should still obtain the amazing folly of a certain class 
of people who seem to think that the game laws are in- 
tended as an affi.ction and outrage upon the people rather 
than as a wise and beneficent means of giving to the 
people what a few of the people would otherwise take for 
themselves. Injustice and unfairness usually defeat their 
own ends. Mr. Chandler’s attitude is not an enviable one, 


The Mincesota Lawyer, 


I called attentich some weeks ago to the Miniesota 
lawyer, Mt. Stanislaus Donnelly, who was charged with 
shooting ruffed grouse out of season. This case came ot 
for trial, as was earlier announced. Private infortiation 
contains the following comment on the mattef i 

“We had a very amusitig case heteé yestetday s-tt'ed in 
the Municipal Cotirt. wo lawyers shooting chickens 
bagged a couple of pheasants (ruffed grouse), t:¢ latter 
out of season. On the incoming train was the game war- 
den, who saw the pheasants on the string, took them and 
notified the parties to appear in court. Instead of putting 
up the m-nimum fine of $10 and settling the thing then 
and there, the culprits started in on bluff tactics; threats 
to show up game warden, etc. Well, we had testimony 
that pheasants and prairie chickens interbred. Did you 
ever see a hybrid prairie chicken-partridge? Also we had 
testimony that a prairie chicken and pheasant got up and 
flew al-ke, almost similar in habits, etc.; that the birds 
were shot unintentionally and innocently—if they were 
shot, etc. The warden testified—although the evidence 
was ruled out—that the pheasants were shot while upon 
the ground. And so it went. I got into court at the tail 
end and enjoyed the fun. Defendants were found guilty— 
and they intend to appeal! I contend they should be fined 
the limit for having the pheasants in their possession, and 


; 


$100 for shooting them on the ground,” 
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License Law in Wisecr:in. 


Whether we like the license law or not it seems te be 
doing business, at least in a resident license form, in some 
ot our Western States. Dodge county, Wis.. has this year 
issued 1,037 licenses. There were about 300 more licenses 
issued in this county last year by this date than dur ng the 
present season, but even so, the number is large enough 
to ye some idea of the numbers of shooters who go out 
each fall. 


The Tennessee Meat Dog 


I must thank Mr. Samuel B. Dow, of Tennessee, for 
an invitation to go down and get acquainted with him and 
his meat dog. That is my kind of a bird dog, and I 
don’t care who knows it. “As to qua! shooting, it is going 
to be pretty nearly the only kind of field shooting avail- 
able for folks in this part of the world, and I cordially 
agree with Mr. Dow that there is no prettier form of 
field sport in the world than that of shooting good quail 
over good dogs and in a good country, such as he de- 
scribes, 

Chicago Man Gets His Moose. 


Mr. T. W. Robinson, of the Illinois Steel Co., Ch'cago, 
whom I earlier mentioned as having gcne to New Bruns- 
wick after a moose, has returned, and returned success- 
ful. He got a large moose with a good pair of antlers, 
and. says that bye and bye he is going to tell all about it. 
He went in‘with Jack Moore in the new moose country 
wh'ch Adam and Jack and I discovered last winter. 

From all accounts there ccnt nues to be abundance of 
big game in New Brunswick, thanks to the law and the 
enforcement thereof. The following letter is from Mr. W. 
H. Allen, one of the New Brunswick guides, who writes 
under date of Oct. 6: 

“My party that has just returned was composed of Mr. 
Wm. H. Moses and wife, of Tilton, N. H., and Dr. Fuller, 
of Boston. and Dr. Tuttle, of Waverly, Mass. They were 
only 18 days, including going in and coming out of 
the woods. Dr. Tuttle shot a moose and deer, as did also 
“Mrs. Moses, while Mr. Moses shot his moose. Dr. Fuller 
did not shoct his moose, as he was not wanting one, un- 
less of very large spread of antlers. He saw several good 
shots, but heads did not suit him. Moose are very abun- 
cant in New Brunswick this year. Our game is on the 
increase, and this I think is due to our very strict laws 
well enforced. I am very glad to notice such an increase 
in our moose, caribou and deer.” 

I have not heard from Adam Moore, and do not know 
_ what. success Mr. Weed and he had in the Nictor coun- 
try. It is not likely that we will hear of Uncle Henry 
Braithwaite until some ‘time in December, but it is not 
difficult to guess that Uncle Henry will be doing business 
up near the headwaters of the Miramichi. 

E. Hovucu. 


Hartrorp Buitprne, Chicago, Ill. 


The Easy Way. 


It’s easy enough to go shooting and bring down 
your birds with a lead pencil and be neither sore in body 
nor leg weary by the operation. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Hea and Fiver ishing. 
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Pro’ of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Strgau. 


Lake Champlain’s Big Fish. 


‘'TrconperocA, N. Y., Eagle Lake, Oct. 8.—Editor Forest 
and Stream:* The ‘past season at Eagle Lake has been 
one full of. glorious victories for the =wielders of the 

~ pliant rod seeking the gigantic northern: pike or the 
big small-mouthed bass that abound in the crystal waters 
of this gem in the land of Natty Bumpo, Israel Putnam 
nd the famous ranger, Rogers. One of the earliest ar- 
r'vals at Hotailing’s Hotel was Mr. E. Runge, a mem- 
ber of*a great New York art firm, who passes his win- 
ters in China going abent in a house-boat looking after 
his purchases of vases and pottery from the staid, con- 
ventional Chinese merchants. He ean tell and does tell 
many a well-founded story about the splendid hunting 
and fishing of that strange country, where deer and 
pheasants can be flushed or jumped from the palm 
th ckets near any coolie’s hut. as easily as we in the 

States stir up squirrels about farmhouses. But let Mr. 
R. tell your readers about that and many other things. 
including, brook trout fishing in the mountains of Japan! 
Well, this gentleman and his two sons were diligent for 
several days after arrival in July without, marked suc- 
cess. Finally Mf. R. took two large cane poles sent to 
him by Mr. Alexander Weed, president of the Eagle 
Lake Improvement Co., and betook himself to the placid 
precincts of Moore’s Bay, at the héad of our four-mile 
lake. A crawfish did the trick so effectually that our 
worthy friend from Hong-Kong was soon fast to some- 
thing very like a whdle, as he expressed it, which towed 
his light skiff all over the bay for a while and finally 
almost pulled the stout cane from his hands. The end 
had to come, as it generally does in such cases, when 
there is no reel, and a sad but plucky angler went home 
for sympathy and dinner. He was out again that after- 
noon; and up by my lodge by Fox Island, his wife 
finally succeeded in landing a 9-pound pike in fine condi- 
tion. He kept on after the fish during the season until 
late in August he captured alone, without a net, a 17- 
pound pike, the record fish there, with a live bait on a 
rod, last season. ; 

William’ Garfield guided Miss Carpenter to a pike well 
cond tioned and 37 inches long, and later on aided Mrs. 

Carlos C. Alden to land one 2 inches longer. Mr. Weed, 
in front of his camp on Prospect Point, “spooned” out 
a 15-pounder right before my eyes one morning, and it 
was served. cut in steaks, to his friends for several days. 
The record bass was caugh: from a boat by a ten-year-old 
boy, Master Kuhn, from Cincinnatr; on the Sunken 
Island; guided by Mr. Hotailing, late in August, and 
weighed 4 pounds 10 ounces, A farmer named Cheeney 
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put a little bass on a set line, or rather hand-line, near 


‘the bridge, and finally landed a pike that weighed, after 


being out of the water for six hours, 15 pounds, on 
Mrs. Moore’s scales. _. 

All these captures fall far behind your correspondent’s 
experience Sept. 17, when he went forth from Arden 
Lodge with a small copper spoon and a heavy double 
gun at about 10 A, M. on that eventful day. His I'ttle 
blue batteau g feet long stood like an azure bonnet on 
the still water as he carefully embarked for fish or fowl, 
as fortune should kindly direct. The line was scarcely 
payed out to 50 feet when something seized the lure. 
He gave the usual motion sufficient to set the hook, for 
he was fishing with a fine hand-line and the game showed 
his weight and seemed inclined to move off independent- 
ly. Just then a catastrophe occurred. The line had be- 
come decayed in spite of the fisherman’s care, and broke 
off near his hand, and away went the fish without hav- 
ing once showed himself above the surface. . Nothing 
daunted, your correspondent then climbed the cliff to 
his lodge and secured an old-fashioned kidney spoon, to 
wh'ch he had lately attached a triplet of huge hooks 
and feathered all with the plumage of one of his Plym- 
outh Rock chickens, who disputed their morning corn 
with a covey of-nice ruffed grouse, being tamed and fed 
for future sport. With this new lure the batteau moved 
out again, Over the same place, when, lo! another 
strike and+a “harder one! Th’'s time the striker stayed 
with him and swam slowly toward the boat, running 
very deep as he aproached. There was not a breath of 
wind, and after a few rushes and careful recoilings of the 
slender trout line the little craft had been towed pretty 
well out toward Fox Island, and the angler called loudly 
for some one to row out and get a motion on his boat 
to help drown the monster pike which was rushing 
around and under him or floating gently near the sur- 
face just under his hand; the spoon and hooks all being 
outside his huge mouth. An attempt to take in the 
fish by seizing it around the throat, resulted in an awful 
plunge, covering the boatman with water to the waist. 
Then, as the big pirate swam off toward the island and 
its grass, a sudden resolution came to shoot him with 
the 12 bore gun. This was dismissed, as likely to cut 
the line and lose all. Both fish and man were now be- 
coming exhausted from their half-hour tussle, when a 
new element of interest came upon the stage. It was the 
first fish hooked, who followed its mate to the boat, and 
began throwing somersaults in its efforts to dislodge 
the copper spoon and a bit of attached line about 50 
feet long. The spoon could not be seen, and this showed 
that he was hooked deep. After several trials of this 
kind, old No. 1 stopped his efforts, and the water was 
covered with pickerel grass cut off by the struggles of 
the pair. A little speed is given to the frail craft with a 
paddle held in one hand, while a vigilant eye is kept 
on the line, always kept as taut as possible and never 
once allowed to get slack for the world. The old man 
of the lake is dragged and coaxed up from the bottom 
once more, and as he comes under the little low stern 
a quick reach and a firm grip in the eye sockets brings 
the beautiful, gleaming fighter into the canoe, where 
he remains as quiet as a mouse. Fearful of a sudden 
struggle, which experience told him must soon come, 
your writer carefully paddled to the shore with one hand, 
where, gathering up line and card, he rushed up the 
bank, never letting go of his prey, and said: “Well, my 
dear, here I am.” It gives me pleasure to say that I 
carefully outlined that noble fish on a paper and have 
the drawing at my office in New York. It was in 
splendid condition, but had had no breakfast or any 
food at all for some time, although the lake was alive 
with shiners at that place. Its head was remarkably. 
small for a fish that was actually 35 inches from nose to 
tail tip, and measured just 14% inches around its waist, 
or rather, shoulders. I regret that I had no scales, but, 
perhaps, you can apply the very correct rule for ascer- 
taining weights of this kind of game lately published in 
FOREST AND STREAM, which I have mislaid, and give me 
the approx’mate weight. Reel work is all right, but for 
sport give me the old-fashioned way of taking big pike 
that I learned in Champlain when a boy. I was out ior 
a dinner that morning and had no time for frills. 

PETER FLINT. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


On the Albany River. 


THE Forest AND STREAM news bureau seems to be 
working fairly well this fall. All my “customers” who 
have gone to Minnesota and Dakota have come back 
pleased, and I have just stated that Mr. Robinson liked 
his moose tip. Recently I had an inquiry from Mr. Sam 
J. Ryan, of Appleton, Wis., who wanted to find out about 
the Albany River, north of Lake Superior, with a view 
to a canoe trip next year. If you don‘t see what you 
want ‘n the Forest AND StreAM, ask for it and we will 
get it for you. Here is the answer to Mr. Ryan’s in- 
quiry, written by Mr. W. O. Watson, who lives all the 
way out in Charlottesville, Va., and writes as follows: 

“Ten or fifteen Albany River Indians come down to 
Nepigon every summer to do the tourist work there, and 
Mr. McKirdy, or'the Hudson Bay factor there. can get 
Mr. Ryan all the informat on he wants from them. They 
told me great tales about the trout fishing in the Albany. 
Said no white men ever fished it. They said it took 
them twenty days to come from the Albany section to 
Nepigon by canoe, and they estimated that they. traveled 
fifteen miles per day. Their account of the fishing and 
the country interested me greatly.” 

I thank Mr. Watson very sincerely for his volunteered 
advice. The Forest AND STREAM fam.ly might be a very 
much worse one. 


Muscallunge at Last. 


The muscallunge have been very backward this season 
and not very many good catches have been reported. I 
have just seen a photograph. however, which is calculated 
to make one’s hair stand up straight—twenty-six muscal- 
Ivnge, many of them beautiful, clean handsomely marked 
fish, and none less than ten pounds. These fish were 


caught by Train Master Hart; of Wausau, Wis.; H. H. 
Ober, agent of the C., M. & St. P. Ry., and Dr. H, Pink, 
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of Indianapolis, on Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 20 and 2r. 
in Tomahawk Lake, Wis., on the C., M. & St. P. R. R. 
Wm. Williams and Bert Hill were the gu des who had 
out the above gentlemen. The take is said to be the 
finest cne ever seen on that famous water, which has this 
year turned out better fish than any other lake in Wiscon- 
sin. This is the water where the State Fish Commission 
catches its breeders for the muscallunge hatchery in the 
springt me. The weights of these fishes were as below, re- 
spectively: 12, 18, 24, 15, 26, 20, 20, 18, 22, 15, 12 ,12, 10, 
10, 10, 18, 22, 12, 30, 24, 18, 15, 13, I2, 15 and 17 pounds. 

Now, who says we have no muscallunge in the West? 
The above was certainly a grand score for two rods in two 
days. The catch has stirred up a great deal of. excite- 
ment along the St. Paul road, and a great many anglers 
have gene into that country during the past week. The 
fishing is reported to be better now than it has been since 
spring, and indeed it is probably much better than it has 
been at any t.me during the year. 


Bait-Castirg. 


Mr. H. W. Tucker, of Philadelphia. Pa.. writes as be- 
low, regarding the art of casting as is done in the West: 

“Through reading your articles in the Forest AND 
StreEAM, I have become familiar with the scores made and 
general excellence displayed in bait-casting by the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Fly-Cast ng Club, and as I take an 
interest in bait-casting, my desire to gain information on 
the subject encourages me to request informaticn upon 
some points. I should like to know the most popular 
length of rods used by the experts, make and cal ber, or 
number, of line, and whether an overhead cast, as in fly- 
casting, is perm 'ssible, or whether contestants are con- 
tined to the movement in casting diagonally across the 
body from right to left, as represented in Henshall’s book 
on the black bass?” 

In the Chicago style of bait-casting the rod used is light, 
stiff and short. Our bait-rods have grown shorter and 
shorter here for six or eight years. The experts rarely 
use rods longer than seven feet, scme going as low as 
six feet. The reel is of the quadruple multiplier sort. of 
the best makes and the line is the finest of the braided 
sik lines manufactured. That is to sav. this line is used 


. in the bait-casting competitions, though it is too delicate 


to use _n actual fishing. As seen in the tournament com- 
petitions, the bait-casting is all done overhead. not with 
the full arm sweep, as taught by Dr. Henshall in his 
Look. This full-arm style of bait-casting is obsolete, in 
this part of the countr) to-day among the experts. The 
letter claim that they can keep a bait better on the line 
with the overhead cast. In actual fish ng the overhead 
cast, although sometimes practical, is often awkward and 
unnecessary. Some of the club casters do not restrict 
themselves to overhead casting in actual fishing, but this 
is the style used in contests. 


Ab wut Fly-Rods. 


The little controversy on weight and character’stics of 
fly-rods goes merrily on in the Fishing Gazette of Lon- 
don. Several English firms offer their opinions upon 
fly-rods in general, and the American fly-rods in part cu- 
lar. A good deal of the matter advanced is tommyrot, - 
but there are some good things among the others. I 
notice that Mr. A. MacDonald has something pretty sen- 
sible to say, that it to say, it seems sensible to me, be- 
cause it is a good deal to my own way of th-nking in re- 
gard to chokebore fly-rods: 

“Tt is really marvelous,” he says, “on going the round 
of a tackle-maker’s shop, to find so many ill-propor- 
tioned rods. Nearly all have the whippy point and stiff 
butt. A few have weak center pieces, but, alas! how 
very few have the graceful, steady, and, for their size, 
strong swing, wh’ch impresses the manipulator with 
their power, and imparts confidence in their use. Some 
are rods (large even to sixteen feet) with practically no 
power, and more adapted for flicking flies off a horse’s 
ear than for angling. I do not include in this category, 
I need hardly say, rods of the Hardy, Castleconnell, 
etc., make. But some such rods are made by tackle- 
makers well up in the trade, and priced as high as 4os. 
or more. Personally, I make all my own rods, and pre- 
fer them to most makes, not because I have made them, 
but simply because with careful testing as I go along I 
am able to retain the proper power in conjunction with 
the necessary resil'ency which is so difficult to obtain 
in ordinary priced rods. One is apt, if not careful when 
making a rod, to go beyond the point where the proper 
power or backbone is to be found. Once this is done 
nothing satisfactory can be made wth the lengths. The 
only remedy is to shorten the leng-hs and start a sma'ler 
rod. When constructing a rod the butt should be fully 
utilized. Some makes I have handled, it is no exagger- 
ation to say, would fish better with the cen‘er and point 
only. The butt appeared as if meant for something to 
hold on to and not as a v brating part of the rod. These 
rods are very easily broken. Their defec's are more felt 
in the ‘Land o’ Cakes’ than in sunny England where 
fine water and dry fiv-fishing is the rule, and where 
‘point work’ is more used. 

“Here, in loved ‘Auld Scotia.’ in the brawling moun- 
ta’n stream now running noisily through a narrow gorge. 
now opening out a wide poo! with sullen circl'ng waters, 
wet fly-fishing is more suited. The banks are often pre- 
cipitous, or heavily wooded, and overhead casting is 
impossible. ‘Switching’ is necessary, and when a wide 
pool has to be covered then comes in the rod with the 
strong swing to the hand, which imparts an impetus to 
the line sufficient to carry the flies well over the stream.” 

So much may be said without committing oneself to 
the absurd we'ghts which Englishmen seem to think nec- 
essary in their fly-rods. I should not mvself care to use 
one of these heavy English rods, but I shou'd like to 
see some American rod maker disabuse h‘mself of this 
too-much-backbone idea and get back to making rods 
which do work of casting a line by themselves and not 
by the muscles of the angler. 

If one wll conceive his fly-rod to be made of elas‘ic 
bands front and back, he can get a notion of its action 
in handling the line. When he begins to pitch his rod 
forward he may suppose all these rubber bands on tlie 
front of his rod to stretch, and then to begin co cor 
tract again, as the rod goes forward with the motion 
from the wrist up. This contraction from butt to tip 
of the rod brings the tip forward and carries the line 
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forward. Obviously, one does not want a distance of 
four or five feet between his hand and the place where 
ths contraction and pitching force begins. Once in a 
while you get hold of a rod, sometimes a heavy rod, 
which, none the less, seems to have that easy. continuous, 
forcible sweep, which means both power and ease. That 
is a good fishing rod. Such a rod is that which I men- 
tioned the other week as belonging to a friend of mine here 
in Chicago. It was made by an unknown maker, yet 
his theory was the correct one. There is a vast differ- 
ence between a tournament rod and a fishing rod, and 
any practical fisherman can tell you this. Of course, 
this must not be construed as a word in favor of the 
light. whippy red with back kick in it, and no power 
for lifting or driving the line. I am_ getting together 
a battery of fly-rods of my own, and I beg n to remodel 
some of my earlier ideas about desirable quality in fly- 
rods. There can be such a thing as a I ght rod, which 
is wearisome to fish with all day, and upon the other 
hand, there can be a moderately heavy rod which will 
be pleasant and sweet to handle all-day long. The dif- 
ference lies in the action of the rods and the pleasure of 
use depends upon whether you have a chokebore rod 
or a cylinder bore. 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buitpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


The Waddell Formula for Weights of Fish. 


New York.—Editor Forest and Stream: On a recent 
fishing tr p I measured and weighed several fish just out 
of water, to see how closely the Waddell formula would 
apply to different species. According to this formula, I 
believe, the square of the girth in inches multiplied by 
the length in inches is supposed to give the weight in 
pounds. An elaboration of the formula for d fferent 
species may give pretty close results, but the one arbi- 
trary formula cannot be applied. My results were as 
follows: 

No. 1, Lake Trout—Girth, 10.75 inches; length, 22.50 
inches; weight. 3 pounds. By formula, 3 pounds 4 ounces. 

No, 2, Lake Trout—Girth, 12.25 inches; length, 24.75 
inches; weight, 4 pounds 12 ounces. By formula, 4 pounds 
10% ounces. 

No. 3, Lake Trout—Girth, 13 inches; length, 25.75 
inches; we ght, 5 pounds 2 ounces. By formula, 5 pounds 
Y ounce, 

No. 4, Lake Trout—Girth, 14.25 inches; length, 28.50 
inches; weight, 6 pounds. By formula, 7 pounds 3% 
ounces, 

No. 5, Northern Pike (E. lucius)—Girth, 9.25 inches; 


length. 26.75 inches; weight, 3 pounds 8 ounces. By for- 
mula, 2 pounds 1334 ounces. 

No. 6, Northern Pike—Girth, 15 inches; length, 38.25 
inches; weight, 11 pounds. By formula, 8 pounds 8% 
ounces. " 

No. 7, Northern Pike—Girth, 11.50 inches; length, 30.25 
inches; we-ght, 6 pounds. By formula, 5 pounds 1-10 
ounce 

No. 8, Wall-eyed Pike—Girth, 9 inches; length, 18 
inches; weight, 2 pounds. By formula, 1 pound 13 1-6 
ounces, 

No. 9, Small-mouth Black Bass—Girth, 11.75 inches; 
length 16.75 inches. Weight, 2 pounds. By formula, 2 
pounds 13 9-10 ounces, 

I will not guarantee my mathematics in the above cases, 
as there is a good deal of figuring to be done, and I 
passed up on mathemat.cs in my junior year at college, 
twenty-four years ago. Rosert T. Morris. 


The Delights of Salmon Fishing. 


Mr. Cuartes HALtock kindly permits us to print this 
extract from a letter, rece.ved by him from Mr. Ivers W. 
Adams, of Boston: 

“I propose leaving Quebec the 31st of May (next 
month), with two of my sons and a gentleman friend 
from New York; an old associate of mine. We shall, this 
year, have fished togeher I think twenty-one years. He 
was my guest last year, and I had the pleasure, the de- 
light, of receiving from him a solid silver loving cup of 
enormous size, upin one side of which was a reproduc- 
ton of the chateau, the Moisie, of which I sent you a 
photograph. Another side was my own name, from 

lenry Sampson, 1901. The other side, “Walter Brackett’s 

leap.” The whole, together, one of the finest pieces of 
work, executed by one of the best artists in New York. 
I wish you could see it. 

“To salmon fishing, this royal sport, I have given a 
vast deal of thought, time and money, during my life, and 
probably to-day I have more money invested in salmon 
fishing, which I own in fee s mple, as a riparian, than any 
other man in this country, and so far as I know, in any 
country. Of course I am not conversant, fully, with the 
streams the other side, but my investments in that line 
exceed $50,000. I value them at several times that. | pay 
no rentals; I own my properties. On the Wacheeshoo I 
own the fly-fishing and the net fishing to the ocean. No 
nets are set, or will be, as long as 1 own this beautiful 
ltile property. 

“The salmon there are very plentiful, but not so large 
as the Moisie. I regard the Moisie, in some respects, as 
the finest salmon river in the world. The fish are large 
and very gamy; not logy, like Ristigouche fish, and the 
interests of the Moisie are not divided. The only river 
approaching it is the Grand Cascapedia, but that, you 
know, is divided in a dozen or more interests. If I could 
own absolutely all of the Grand Cascapedia, I am quite 
willing to say I would prefer that to the Moisie. 

“The Moisie fishing is practically all withn sight of 
our chateau, and in the season it is a marvelous sight, as 
we sit there after our dinner, and note the salmon con- 
stantly leaping, sometimes a dozen of them, in the seven 
marvelous pools within the stretch of our vison. We 
get a great many 30 to 40 pound fish, and being caught 
in pools so near the sea, they are fresh, strong, white, fat, 
and great fighters.” 

“A trout up to my place swallowed a watch,” related 
the proprietor of the Brook House, “and the watch is run- 
ning yet.” “That is nothing,” boasted the Beach House 
man; “a shark swallowed an alarm clock down to my 
place, and now he comes around and awakens the guests 
every morning.”—Chicago News. 


A Device for Landing Big Fish. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Asian describes a fish-landing 
contrivance which might be used in American waters. He 
writes: 

I want to bring to the notice of Indjan anglers a new 
dodge for landing big fish which will prove of in- 
estimable value to them. It can best be described as a 
clever and effective adaptation of the ord nary wire snare, 
and has been invented by Mr. A. G. Crawshay. The 
subjoined illustrations show its form and the means by 
which it is worked. 

A strong strand of steel pianoforte wre in a running 
slip knot is fixed by means of clips to a semic rcular steel 
hoop; and this, when the lower part touches a fish, after 
being slipped over the tail, is instantly released and 
drawn tight round the fish. 

The inventor has scored a distinct success, and some of 
the special advantages he claims are the following: (1) 





Fig. 2. 


The fish is not damaged as with a gaff. (2) It is much 
easier to use than a gaff, which latter instrument in- 
evitably requires a certain amount of practice. (3) The 
fish once snared can be carried anywhere by the tail over 
sand or high rocks, and has no power to kick. (4) this 
lander is far superior to any net, for the man who is 
fishing can use it himself as easily as a gaff, and there is 
nothing for the tackle to get entangled in as with a net. 
(5) It can be carried like a gaff, and is also made to 
screw into any landing net handle. These are a few 
of the advantages of Crawshay’s patent improved mahseer 
lander. 

To use it slip the noose over the fish’s tail behind the 
dorsal fin, not in front of it, and a sharp jerk upward 
to the full length of the wire secures the fish. 

The artist has not qu.te hit off the idea in Fig. 2, for the 
noose should be much nearer the dorsal fin, and then so 
long as an even strain is maintained it is impossible for 
the fish to escape. 

I have not yet tried the “Lander” with salmon, but 
hope to do so within a few weeks; but I know several 
men who have tried it and who are loud in its praise, and 
what succeeds w.th salmon ought to do for mahseer. I 
send you a lander by this mail. J. Moray Brown. 


A Fish in the Organ Pipes. 


THis is a story of a fish, a water motor, an organ, and 
a wedding. The fish in some fashion found its way into 
the water motor of the organ at Emmanuel Church, and 
was unable to find its way out agan. Apparently, in 
trying to do so, however, it succeeded in getting into the 
wind pipe, or rather wind pipes, of the organ, so that the 
instrument wheezed and choked at times as if it had an 
extremely bad attack of asthma. The discovery of the 
presence of some obstruction was made on Tuesday, when 
the church was used several times by societies who were 
holding meetings on that day. The organ was being 
played by Rev. Mr. Searings, the pastor of the Boston 
deaf mutes, who had volunteered his services, when sud- 
denly one of the two water motors of the organ stopped 
working. It was not known whether the obstruction was 
a fish or an eel, and the only way to find out and remove 
it was by opening the motor and examining it. But there 
was a wedding—the Williams-Snell ng wedding—to be 
held at the church on Wednesday, and the regular organ- 
ist was in a state of mind. There was not time to have 
the organ repaired and yet he did not care to endanger 
his reputation by playing on an organ with a fish in its 
water motor. 

Such uncertainty was felt about the course that the 
fish might take and its consequent effect upon the organ 
that finally an orchestra was h red to be on call and fill 
up any gap that might occur in the organ music. The 
orchestra was placed in an anteroom, but its services 
were, fortunately, not required. The fish had evidently 
become wearied. by its efforts to escape and kept quiet, 
and the organist went triumphantly through the musical 
programme, This morning workmen from an organ fac- 
tory took out the plug of the water motor and removed 
the fish—Boston Transcript. 








The affections of a horse are not inferior to his in- 
tellectual qualities; and, especially if made a pet, he 
becomes very fond of his master. In case of separation, 
he remembers him for years. But his affection is dif- 
ferent from that of a dog, which continues to love his 
master even though the latter abuses him greatly. 
Rough, unkind treatment will quickly estrange the affec- 
tion of a horse. Good horse sense discovers no particu- 
lar reason why a horse should be devoted to a master 
who habitually maltreats him. 

The intellect and affections of a horse point out two 
things so important to a trainer that he must bear them 
in mind until they become fixed habits of thought: 1. 
Never, under any circumstances, allow a horse to suc- 
cessfully oppose his will to yours. If you do, he will 
remember it and (reasoning by experience), try it again. 
2. Always keep his affection. If he dislikes you, he has 
no wish to please you; and, if his obedience is always 
perfunctory. you will make but little headway in train- 
ing him. These two points assured, he will almost in- 
variably try to do whatever you require of him—if he 
only knows what it is—Success. 


Ohe Fennel, 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Oct, 21-44.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. I., Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M., A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Oct. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s (member 
of the American Championship Club), sixth annual trials. L. S. 
Eddins, a7) Sedalia, Mo. 

Oct. 27.—Washington C. O., Ohio.—Monongahela Field Trial 
Club’s field trials. A, C. Peterson, Sec’y, 

Oct. 28.—Whitby Island, Wash.—Pacific Northwest Field Trials 
F. R. Atkins, Sec’y, Seattle, Wash, 

Oct. 28.————,, Wis.—Northwestern Beagle Club’s second 
annual trials. Louis Steffen, Sec’y. 

Nov. 3—Robinson, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. W. 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, [il 

Nov. 3.—Thirteenth annual field trials of the National Beagle 
om of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y, 106 Market street, 

‘amden, N. J. 

Nov. 3—Lake View, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
{omer of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. 

. D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Nov. 4—Washington C. H., Ohio.—Ohio Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 
trials. C, E. Baughn, ey, 

Nov. 6.—Eastport, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s (member of 
the American Championship Club) second annual trials. K. E. 
Westlake, Sec’y, Scranton, Ba. 

Nov. 78.—Robinson, 1ll.—Western Irish Setter Club’s inaugural 
trials. T. L. Fenn y. : 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
i. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 11.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven. 

Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov, 11L.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club's 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Glasgow, Ky.—Third annual trials of the Kentucky 
Field Trial Club. S. B. Hays, Sec’y. 

Nov. 18.—Branchton, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s seventh annual 
trials, A, C. Peterson, Sec’y. 

Nov, 18.—Ruthven, Unt.—Fourth annual trials of the North 
American Field Trial Club. Alfred Wigle, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 24.—Glasgow, Ky.—American Tieersteudie Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C, B. Cooke, Sec’y. 

Nov, 29.—Thomasville, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s 
os annual! trials. 

ec. 1.—Washington C, H., Ohio.—American Championship 
Field Trial Club’s second annual trials. Chas, B. Cooke, Sec’y, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dec, 16.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


ee Bum.” 


Away down in Arizona where the Spanish bayonet 
blooms amid alkali and sage brush and the ochreous earth 
glows like a baker’s oven, lies the little city of Jerome, 
and near it on the mountain slope, for four years past, 
the Black Hills Copper Company has been engaged in 
mining operations. 

Almost since the first pick was driven into the crum- 
bling rock, the first spadeful of earth upturned, the com- 
pany’s monthly pay roll has borne an entry, last in the 
long string of names, “Bum—$4.00.” During the whole 
of this period Bum has never been docked, fined, sus- 








BUM, 


pended, laid off or discharged, and never for a <ingle 
=" of a day has he absented himself from his post of 
uty. 

Bum is a dog—part English shepherd, part conundrum. 
Bum is not the sort of dog that would win cups or blue 
ribbons at a kennel dive, hax just the same it would be 
a mighty strenuous day in the lifetime of any tenderfoot 
who wandered out to the company’s works and offered 
$1,000 for Bum. Bum was a member of the first work 
crew to go upon the ground. He was there when the 
first blast was fired and he barked. Night shift and day 
shift, ever since, Bum has sounded a vociferous warning 
whenever a fuse was lighted. As the superintendent 
phrases it, “First he barked because he was afraid; then 
he barked for fun and now he barks as a matter of 
duty.” Before a blast is fired; it is the miner’s invariable 
custom to ignite a small pece of fuse as a test. Just 
before the first blast was fired in the mine, Bum, who 
had been an attentive observer of the preparation of the 


test fuse, seized the hissing, spluttering thing in his mouth 
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and shook it vigorously. Of course it burnt him. From 
that time on it S been his habit to extinguish every. test 
fuse kindled in the mine. Then seizing a piece of rock 
between his jaws, he streaks it for the mouth of the tun- 
nel, deposits the stone upon a constantly growing pile, and 
rends the air with his Coking until every living soul is 
safe outside the mine. Bum knows every miner on the 
pay roll, and counts them as they leave the mine, and if 
one of them is missing, he plunges back into the shaft 
to seek him. On one occasion, when engaged in this work 
of mercy, the blast exploded, and Bum reached the shaft 
mouth badly bruised and minus an eye. Notwithstanding 
his wounds, he was at his post of duty for the succeeding 
blast. Once Bum saved the life of a belated drill man, 
dazed with drink. The gocd old dog seized him by his 
overalls and bundled him, protesting, to the mouth of the 
shaft just in the nick of time. 
As soon as the blast goes off and the column of thick 
black smoke wells forth, Bum ceases his barking, wags 
his tail, cuts a few capers and then lies down in the 
shadow of the power house to await the next one. There 
we shall leave him, but if any of Forest AND STREAM’S 
readers wander out to Jerome and care to see a dog 
worthy to take his place alongside one of Hough’s meat 
dogs, he should take a jaunt out to the copper mine, ask 
for Mr. Paul Eyesenhardt and be formally presented to 
Bum, the company’s chief barker. Marin. 
Saw Raragt, Cal, Sept. 25. 


National Beagle Club. 


Camoen, N. J.—I append item of news relative to the 
coming trials of the National Beagle Club, which you 
are perfectly welcome to use in your columns if you so 
desire. It may interest your readers who are interested 
in beagles and beagle trials. 





Cuas. R. STEVENSON. 





From present indications it would seem that the thir- 
teenth annual field trials of the National Beagle Club of 
America, which will commence Nov. 3, at Mineola, Long 
Island, will be the largest and greatest tr.als ever held 
in the history of the club. Great interest has been al- 
ready manifested all through the eastern part of the 
United States, and particularly in the New England 
States, probably owing to the fact that the New England 
Beagle Club will omit their trials this year. 

Then again, the experience of the club has been so 
satisfactory during the past three years. The field tr.al 
grounds are ideal and there have been plenty of rabbits, 
and the grounds are so located and constituted that those 
who attend have had little difficulty in seeing the work 
done by the beagles. The headquarters of the club at 
Mineola has also proved to be more than satisfactory. 
The house is a modern construction with steam heat and 
is nicely furnished, and the table is all that could be 
expected, thus mak ng a most delightful place for the 
club to pass its evenings after the toils of a day in the 
field, and many pleasant evenings have been spent in this 
house, because with such entertainers as George F. Reed, 
the veteran field trial champion, of Barton, Vt.; C. Staley 
Doub, the great beagle breeder, of Frederick, Md.; Dr. 
Bruns, of New Orleans, Ia.; John Caswell, of Pride’s 
Crossing, Mass.; Dan Summers, of Downingtown, Pa.; 
Jim McAleer, of Pittsburg, Pa.; Albert C. Heulings, of 
Camden, N. J., and a host of others, there cannot be a 
dull moment, and there has been lots of fun and_merri- 
ment, to say nothing of the wonderful beagle stories that 
are told. : 

The following States will be represented at these trials: 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Louisiana, possibly Iowa and some other 
States, as the result of which the best beagles of the 
eastern part of the United States will meet in competition, 
thereby making the greatest meeting of beagles ever held 
in this country. 


Brunswick Fur Club. 


Tue Brunswick Fur Club has sent out an invitation to 
its friends as follows: 2 

Barre, Mass., Oct. 21.—The Brunswick Fur Club cor- 
dially invites you to attend its fourteenth annual field 
trial of foxhounds, to be held at Barre, Mass., Oct. 21- 
24. The club will make its headquarters at Hotel Barre, 
where the rates will be $2 and $2.50 per day—the latter 
price be.ng for single rooms. The hounds will be cared 
for at the expense of the club, and fed upon Austin’s 
dog biscuit. 

The Derby, open to all foxhounds whelped on or after 
Jan. 1, 1901, will be run on Tuesday, Oct. 21: Entries 
close at 10 P. M., Oct. 20. Entry fee, $2. The winner 
will hold the R. D. Perry cup for one year, and will re- 
ceive a silver cup. } 

The Aljl-Age Stake, open to all foxhounds, will be run 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 22-24. Entries 
close at 10 P. M., Oct. 21. Entry fee, $3. The first prize 
winners in the Speed and Driv ng, Trailing, Hunting and 
Endurance classes, will receive silver cups. The Pope 
Memorial cup will be held for one year by the hound 
doing the best work in the Trailing, and Speed and Driv- 
ing classes. The hound making the highest general aver- 
age in all classes, will receive a silver cup, and will hold 
for one year the American Field cup and the Woodstock 
kennel cup. The latter is competed for this year for the 
first time, and will become the property of the club mem- 
ber who wins it twice. The club diplomas will be given 
to the winners in all classes. 

The judges will be Dr. L. Pope, Jr., and Messrs. Geo. 
B Appleby, C. J. Prouty, F. B. Whidden and Bradford 
S. Turp.n. 

The trials are open to all, and fox hunters everywhere, 
whether members of the club or not, are invited to enter 
their hounds, and aid in making the week a memorable 
one in the history of foxhound competitions. 

BrapForp S. Turrtn, Secretary. 








The Philadelphia Dog Show. 


PumaperpHia, Pa.—I take pleasure in announcing that 
the Bench Show Committee have decided upon the same 
class prizes as last year—viz., $15, $10, $5, and medal in 
all regular puppy, novice, limit and open 


s, and 





. that the Executive Committee of the Association is trying 


appropriate prizes in.the local and winners’ divisions. 

The entr.es close upon Monday, Nov. 10. The superin- 
tendent is James Mortimer, and the veterinarian, C. J. 
Marshall. The dogs will be benched upon the new benches 
made for the Association last season. The prize list will 
be in the mail within a few days. 

The list: of jitdges has not been completed as yet, but 
will include C. W. Rodman, Jr., for Ir.sh terriers; H. K. 
Bloodgood for poodles, and F. Freeman-Lloyd for a num- 
ber of breeds. Mr. Lloyd is coming from Sidney, Aus- 
tralia, particularly to judge at this show. 

Marcet A. Vitt, Hon. Sec. 





Pointer Club of America. 


New Yorx.—The owners of the winner of first money 
of the four valuable stakes offered by the Pointer Club of 
America to be run at their field trials, commencing Nov. 
6, at Eastport, L. L., will also receive rich silver trophies, 
notably the cups donated by Walton Ferguson, Jr., Dr. 
Allen Fitch and Randolph Crompton. Members of the 
club and those who are consider.ng a nomination for the 
Championship Stake, which is open to the world, are 
reminded that entries will close on Oct. 15 with C. F. 
Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer, 48 Wall street, New York. 

C. F. Lewts, Sec.-Treas. 


Machting. 
. ee 
For C#uising Yachtsmen. 


Wira the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of , Forest 
AND STREAM. Offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest AND STREAM. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

; Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening wHile under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including. one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Oct. 12—There is much ado concerning the 
restricted classes of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts. - The whole difficulty les in the fact that 
it has been found possible to build a yacht under the 
present restrictions that is entirely objectionable to ali 
the other yacht owners, with the exception of those wlio 
pessess the alleged extreme boats. Plenty of warning has 
been given that there would be kicks coming, for when 
it was found at the commencement of the past season 
that yachts were being turned out which had extreme 
overhangs, there was cons.derable comment upon the 
advisability of limiting the restrictions further. To carry 
out the overhangs to the extreme point, it was neces- 
sary to build more or less of a scow model, generally 
more, and the result was a boat which was not consi- 
dered an interpretation of what the Association meant by 
a safe, seaworthy boat. 

The Execut:ve Committee of the Association realized, 
as well as many of the yachtsmen, that it would be neces- 
sary to do some remodeling on the rules if the sport is 
to be kept in a healthy condition in Massachusetts Bay, 
and with that end in view has been working out all 
kinds of rules since spring, with the hope of getting 
someth ng that would fill the bill. It became a question 
of modifying the present classes or else creating new 
ones. Mr. W. P. Stephens, who drew up the restrictions 
and scantlings for the present classes, was consulted early 
in the season, and, in answer to the inquiries of the com- 
mittee, he sent a very able letter upon the subject. It is 
the opinion of Mr. Stephens that the form of the midship 
sect on would have much to do with the general form 
of the boat, and many of the yachtsmen who have seen 
his views agree that such a restriction would be of benefit. 
But the hardest part of changing existing rules is to 
preserve, if there is any possibility, the present classes 
and not to make rules that might bar existing boats. 

It has developed that the wide, flat-floored centerboard 
boat, or even a wide keel boat, with immense overhangs, 
has a distinct advantage over narrower boats with more 
displacement and less sail area. This is the main thing 
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to remedy. The object is to put on such limits as to 
g-ve all types an, equal chance in the racing. To do this 
and not bar ott existing boats is a task that cannot be 
lightly undertaken, and the committee has taken plenty of 
time to consider all possible ways. After having consulted 
the framers of rules and restrictions of different sections 
along the coast, the committee invited interested yachts- 
men to attend an informal meeting that they might give 
their views upon what changes, if any, were necessary .n 
the rules. This meeting was held at Young’s Hotel last 
Friday evening, and owing to peculiar circumstances not 
much was gained from the majority of yachtsmen who 
addressed the committee. 

Be it known that the first and strongest kick was made 
on account of the great length over all and the resulting 
unwholesome form of the boats. It was on ths account 
that the yacht owners in the 21ft. restricted class got to- 
gether, and, taking the matter in their own hands, formed 
the new 22ft. class. Mr. Louis M. Clark, who has done 
most of the work in looking up remedies for the present 
conditions, attended the preliminary meetings of these 
yachtsmen and opposed the class strongly. His views 
upon the subject led a few of these yachtsmen to think 
that he was opposed to any wide boats, and these thoughts 
were transm.tted to others; but why any such view should 
have been taken is entirely beyond my comprehension. 
Mr. Clark has realized the immense advantage the wide 
boat, with her light displacement and great sail area has 
over the narrow boats, and the object he was trying to at- 
tain was to make them equal. 

But the feeling had taken root in their minds that the 
wide boat was to be legislated out, and consequently many 
of those attend ng the meeting of the committee were 
governed by peculiar biased convictions. The ball was 
opened by a plea for the wide boat, instead of producing 
some suggestion for equalizing the chances of both types 
in the racing, and the meeting resulted in a discyssion 
between the respective qualit es, wide and narrow or mod- 
erate. Another thing that did not tend to produce any 
good results was the attitude taken by the yacht owners, 
each of whom when called upon for suggestions, talked 
only of the merits of his own boat. The most c-nsistent 
suggestion came from Hon. Charles Francis Adams. He 
said that in his opinion it would not be policy for the 
Assoc ation to do anything that would spoil the present 
classes, by barring out any existing boats. He said that 
the Association had made its success by sticking to its 
classes and would continue to be successful if it con- 
tinued the same policy. Mr. Adams spoke for the narrow 
boat, and said that all he would like to see would be 
that the narrow boats would have an equal chance with 
the wde ones, which in his opinion they did not have 
under the present restrictions. He suggested that the 
said area of the wider boats could be reduced and more 
ballast put in, and in this manner the two types could be 
made more nearly even, without barr ng existing boats. 
What will be eventually done will greatly depend upon 
the report of the Executive Committee, which will be made 
at the regular fall meeting of the Assoc ation, Thursday 
evening. It has also been proposed to adopt the new 22ft. 
class at that meeting. 

The de igners in Boston are commencing to get busy. 
Crowninshield has taken larger quarters in the new Board 
of Trade Building, and has plenty of work on hand, as 
has been previously announced. Fred Lawley has an 
order for a Soft. ketch for J. H. Cromwell, of New York: 
a 65ft. auxiliary yawl for Philadelphia parties, a 44it. 
Jaunch for J. H. Proctcr, of Boston. He has also an 
order for one of the new 22-footers. which is supposed 
to be for H. H. Wiggin, although \fr. Lawley will not 
say so. About two-thirds of the frames for the 137f¢. 
waterline steam yacht for C. H. Fletcher, of Providence. 
have been riveted together. The soft. auxiliary yaw! for 
Mrs. C. D. Gibson, of New York, is completed, and will 
be run out of the shon next week. The cabin work is 
being finished in the 3c‘ 't. cru’ser designed by Fred Law- 
ley for Alfred Douglas, of New York, and another cruiser 
of the same length and design is being set up. The firrr 
has orders to build a soft. waterline schooner and a s8f:. 
auxiliary yawl from Arthur Binney’s designs. 

Starling Burgess has an order for a Y. R. A. 25-footer 
for T. K. Lothrop, Jr., and a 25-footer of his design for F. 
G. Macomber, Jr., is already well along at Fenton’s Man- 
chester yard. This boat has caused cons derable talk. as 
she is 48ft. over all. He has also an order for a one-- 
design 15ft. class for Buzzard’s Bay, to compete with the 
one-design class designed by Herreshoff, and an order for 
: con eae 7” class “% i Sandusky Y. C. He also 
las an order for a 4oft. launch for Mr. Hopkins 
Malden, Mass. ’ wna 

There was a jolly gathering of yachtsmen at the town 
house of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. on the evening 
of Oct. 4. The Regatta Committee and the Board of 
Judges jointly invited the prize winners and their fr ends 
to be present at an informal dinner, at which the cups 
were given out. There were nine of them in all, and 
every one was a beauty. Six of these were raced for in 
the midsummer series. These were presented by Mr. 
Thomas W. Lawson. Three were for the champions of 
the 25ft. 21ft. and 18ft. knockabout classes, respectively. 
The cup for 25-footers was presented by Com. E. P. 
Boggs; that for 21-footers by V.ce-Com. E. P. Boynton, 
and the cup for 18-footers by Mr. George H. Wightman. 
There was plenty of cheering as each successful yachts- 
man. was presented with his cup, and.a most pleasant 
evening was enjoyed. Joun B. KiLieen. 





YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the Hunt ngton Y. C., the 
following cfficers were elected: Com. Senos H. Gor- 
don; Vice-Com., George Taylor; Rear-Com., J. W. Ail- 
kin; Treas. H. H. Gordon; Sec’y, Daniel Wood; 
Trustees, August Hecksher and John P. Kane. 


The Herreshoff Mfg. Co. is building for Mr. Morton T. 
Plant three new boats, all of which are of good size. The 
smallest is a cruising sloop 34ft. cn the waterline; a steam 
yacht of 110ft. waterl ne, which is practically finished, and 
is to be launched in a few days. The third vessel is to be 
a schooner, and her frames will be set up as soon as the 
steam yacht gets out of the shop. 
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A New Cruising Schooner. 


Tue first order for a yacht of any size to be aes this 
fall with a builder in the vicinity of New York cty, has* 
been awarded to Mr. Robert Jacob, of City Island. 

Last winter Mr. Jacob built a cruising schooner 6ft. 
on the waterline for Mr. Frank L. St. John. The yacht 
was so sat sfactory that Mr. Henry C. Winteringham, who 
des gned her, decided to give Mr. Jacob the order for 
the new schooner, which is to be some 5ft. longer on 
the waterline. 

The new boat is for a gentleman who has been identi- 
fied with yachting for a long time, and for a number of 
years past has owned a schooner of the old type, which he 
disposed of last year. Like the St. John schooner, the 
ew yacht will be built entirely of wood, and she will 
have a centerboard which will house under the cabn 
floor, so that it will in no way interfere with the accom- 
modations below decks. She is to be o8ft. over all, 68ft. 
cn the waterline, 20ft. breadth and oft. draft with the 
board up. There will be about thirty tons of outside lead 
ballast. The new boat is essentially a ship in every par- 
tcular, and will undoubtedly make a fine cruising boat. 
Her good breadth and powerful section insures great 
stability. The overhangs will be moderate in length and 
well proporticned. The freeboard is liberal, and the r4in. 
bu'wark will give a sense of security to those on deck. 
The sail plan is not. large, and reefing wll hardly be 
necessary. The rig does not call for large spars, and the 
boom will not project much over the taffral, nor will 
the bowsprit extend any great distance beyond the gam- 
mon iron. The sails will be probably made by an Amer- 
ican firm. All the deck fittings to be used in connection 
w th the rigg ng are to be of bronze. 

The deck will be of selected white pine, and the rail, 
gratings, waterways, coamngs, hatches, skylights and 
companionways will be of teak. 

The cabin arrangement will be unusually good, and was 
jaid cut under the direction of the owner. Colonial lines 
will be followed in the woodwork and hangings. The 
woodwork, such as partitions, trim, etc.. will be of white 
p ne painted ivory white, while all doors, bureaus, dressers, 
tables, etc., are to be of San Domingo mahogany. The 
carpets on the floors of the saloon and staterooms will be 
of rich green, and the hangings at the doors and skylights 
are to be of green velour. 

Coming down the companionway a good steerage will 
be found from which all the owner’s and guests’ quarters 
may be reached. The floor of the steerage will not be 
carpeted but will be covered with some serviceable ma- 
terial, which will not be injured by getting wet .f the 
¢ mpanion should be left open in bad weather. Directly 
aft, extending the full width of the vessel, is the after 
cab'n. The room will be unusually large, and well 
equipped. On each side are transoms, behind and above 
which are wide berths. On the after part tion will be 
placed a roomy bureau, above which is a mirror. On 
each side forward cf the berths there is to be a closet. The 
one on the starboard side is to be a hanging closet, while 
the one to port will be filled with skeleton drawers. On 
the forward partition to starboard a door will open into a 
bathroom, and on the port side a door w.ll lead to the 
passage or steerage. The after cabin is to have a large 
flat-topped hatch overhead, with glass windows on all 
four sides. 

On the port side of the passageway aft will be the chart 
room. In front there will be a transom and back of this 
will be drawers, large ones for the charts and smaller 
ones for navigating instruments. On top of the chest 
of drawers will be a large table, so that charts can be 
spread out and referred to continually if necessary. For- 
ward of the chart room will be a guest room of good s ze. 
It will be fitted with a wide berth, transom, bureau, hang- 
ing closet and set wash basin. Opposite the chart room 
cn the starboard side there is to be a bath room, which 
will be equipped with a porcelain tub, wash basin and 
patent closet. Forward of the bath room will be the 
owner's stateroom. The room will be very large and 
fitted up in the best poss ble manner. There are to be 
large closets, a five-foot bureau, set marble wash basin, 
lounge, etc. A skyl ght overhead will make this 
room very light. Forward cf. this will come the main 
saloon, which will run the full width of the boat. On 
cach side w ll extend wide transoms, back of which are to 
be lockers for linen, silver, etc. On each side at the for- 
ward end will be a buffet for glassware, wines, etc. The 
cabin table will be placed on the port side aft. The piano 
will be secured to the after partition. Above there is to 
be a skylight 4ft. 6in. square. It is to be made square, so 
that t can be placed athwartships if desired and better 
ventilation secured below. 

Next forward will come the galley, pantry and mess 
room, all in one. This apariment is to be very large and 
will be completely fitted. On the starboard side is to be 
the sailing master’s room. In the port corner of the gal- 
ley aft will be an inclosed water closet for the captain. 
Forward will be the forecastle, where the eight men that 
make up the crew will have very comfortable quarters. 
In the eyes there ‘s to be a water-closet for the crew. The 
chain locker will be under the forecastle floor. The laza- 
retto will be aft and will be reached from the deck by 
two hatches. 

Three beats will be carried on the davits, a dinghy, a 
cutter and a large powerful launch, large enough to tow 
the yacht in case of calm weather. 

The yacht will be turned over to her owner early next 
season, and when completed she will be one of the most 
complete and best-fitted cruising yachts of her size in 
American waters to-day. 





Melody—A Successful South Bay Catboat. 


Tue catboat Melody was designed and built by Mr. 
G Ibert M. Smith at Patchogue, and launched in June, 
1900. She was built for Mr. Harry Growtage, of East 
M-riches, L. I. The yacht has raced under the Mor'ches 
Y. C. cokers. The photograph we publish of Melody in 
his issue shows her under reefed canvas. The following 
cutl ne of her racing during the last three seasons is of 
ir terest ; 

Melody was beaten in match race early in June, and 
won the following Saturday by a close margin. Her next 
race was in the regular club regatta, beating the fleet by 
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SALLY VI.—25FT. CABIN CLASS. 
Photo by Willard B. Jackson. 





SEBOOMOOK—25FT. CABIN CLASS. 
Photo by Willard B. Jackson. 


BOATS SUCCESSFUL IN THE MASSACHUSETTS Y. R. A.—-SEASON 1902. 


over a minute, and repeated her victory in the following 
race. Next week Melody tried her luck in foreign waters 
and raced at Shinnecock. Won first in class A, and the 
Queen of Bay plate for best corrected time in all classes, 
wh ch plate she now holds. On Aug. 11, same year, she 
won the open regatta of her own dak. defeating her rival 
Dodo 48s., and followed this up by winning the Gunning 
Point Challenge cup. In the handicap race for the Mc- 
Aleenan cup. this year, she was unsuccessful, as she had 
to allow all club boats from one to ten minutes. 

_ Her second season did not start off so successfully, tak- 
ing second place in club regatta, and the same position the 
second week at Westhampton, then a win the following 
week in spec al members’ race. On Aug. 31 of this year 
at Westhampton, she again proved her weather abilities, 
defeating twenty-two boats in the open regatta, in a strong 
cast wind, and Monday following won the McAleenan 
handicap cup for the first time. 

1902 opened successfully. placing the Shinnecock Club 
race to her credit, beating the new “Gill” Smith creat on 
Argo by 3m. 55s. Aug. 9 at Westhampton found her 
again leading the fleet. winning first prize in class A and 
the Challenge cup in this class also. Next week, at 
Moriches, again a winner, being across the line 1m. 21s. 
ahead. In the Members’ Regatta. Aug. 20. for special cup 
presented by Com. Dr. W Iliam Carr, Melody won again, 
but at Shinnecock had to be content with second ‘place. 
Aug. 27 in race for McAleenan cup, she won this trophy 
fcr the second time. 

Probably the greatest victory in her racing career was 
won at the open regatta, Westhampton Country Club, 
winning her class prize handily by 2m. over. second boat, 
and the Queen of the Bay cup, presented by the Com- 


: off her.” 


modore for best corrected time over the course in three 
classes of catboats. 

Her last win on Labor Day at Moriches was a sur- 
prise. Always considered a 1ght-weather boat,” her 
chances were considered very slim in the. howling gale 
fronr the S.W. A bad start handicapped the boat some- 
what. as she poked her mast across the line just 1s. ahead 
of gun. The second time to windward under double- 
reefed sail, she passed her class and won by 3l!s. 


Seventeen Days’ Cruise. on Long 
Island Sound. 


BY THE CREW, THE SKIPPER AND THE OWNER. 
(Continued from page %9).) 


July 30—This day was to be a day of cleaning ship, 
filling water tanks, polishing bright work, and doing the 
various little jobs that are always necessary aboard. The 
Owner decided to run into town (so he would not be in 
cur way). As soon as he was gone the Skipper took her 
in to the float stage to fill her two 40-gallon tanks with 
fresh water. It is not d.ubted that some of the readers 
ot this log have been in the same predicament as the 
Skipper was in, which was as follows: Wind, fresh. bloy- 
ing right on to the float-stage; tide running strong flood; 
the float stage, with the usual outfit of small boats ou 
every side; the usual dozen or so of pec ple chock full of 
adv.ce, and last but not least, our big bowsprit. Very 
easily did we run in to within about 1o0oft. of the dock 
under our jib, when the Skipper shouted, “Take the jib 
wn came the jib all right, but her headway 
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MELODY—DESIGNED AND BUILT BY GILBERT M. SMITH, PATCHOGUE, L. I., N. Y. 


was not checked sufficiently to stop at the exact spot 
where the Skipper had been informed the hose was; con- 
sequently there was a lot of backing and hauling—and 
swearing—and advising, but the Crew with the assistance 
of the dockman, succeeded in getting her out far enough 
to drop the hook and let her drift back comfortably, and 
we then filled the tanks. This done, we had the same 
difficulty in getting away from the float. It would be 
too much bother raising the mainsail, and with the Crew 
and dockman towing we managed to get out far enough 
@ ride at our anchor with comfort. The Crew had cer- 
tsinly worked with celer.ty and quick-wittedness, and he 
# all right in this respect; indeed, none better; and the 
few words of commendation from the Skipper seemed 
to make him more docile than usual. As the Skipper 
Yighted a cigar and stretched himself in the cockpit, he 
mused how easy it would have been to pick his way 
through the rowboats, full speed astern, not hav-ng to 
gather way with a glass show case launch 2oft. on the 
port hand, and a wicked bunch of spiles on the other. 
Thus ruminating, the Skipper began to wonder what had 
become of the Owner. It had been the intention to sail 
for the Thimbles, as it was only a short run, and it 
would be an absolute crime not to lay in that picturesque 
spot for at least one day. Neither Skipper, Owner nor 
Crew had ever dropped hook in there, and the Skipper did 
not want to let the opportunity go by. So we patiently 
waited for the Owner’s appearance. The wind was blow- 
ing about six and from the south’ard, and it seemed a 
pity to be chafing at anchor. The Crew suggested starting 
without him, but this the Skipper thought was hardly 
feasible. It was now seven bells and the tide was ebb. 
wind seemed lightening, and still no Owner. The Crew 
prepared some sandwiches, and we had a bottle of beer 
apiece. ‘Twas then we heard the tiny whistle that the 
Owner was wont to carry with him to summons his ship's 
company on occasion. We had him aboard in a jiffy, and 
after a little hesitation on his part as to the feas:bility of 
starting, in went a reef, up went the mainsail, then we 
broke out the hook, and started out of the breakwaters. It 
seemed that the wind was determined to give the Owner 
the haha for putting in that reef, for off the old white 
tower that was once a lighthouse the wind fell to a sum- 
mer’s zephyr. When by the breakwater, out went that 
reef, and then the wind obl'gingly freshened and a little 
summer squall was observed making up out of the 
southeast, but no reefs this time, and we bowled along, 
making our six knots by the log easily, and soon picked up 


Branford Beacon on the starboard hand, and Nigger Head - 


red spar buoy on our port, and heading for the tower on 
Pot Island, following soundings and the chart, ran into 
what we considered a good harbor, inasmuch as there 
were some yachts and fishing boats anchored there. On 
inquiring, however, we found that the regular anchorage 
was about jooyds. more tp the eastward, so we hailed a 
launch, which kindly towed us between Pot, Money and 
High islands, The loves blue water, but he was 


a 
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not slow to admit the beauty of these little verdure-clad 
islets. The sun dipping gradually in the west made a 
splendid background. It was a mingled picture of sea, 
land and sky which hardly seemed the work of nature so 
theatrically had she performed her task. No photograph 
could show the beauty of this miniature fairyland. We 
had dropped the hook and lay around the deck simply ab- 
sorbing the beauty of.the scene. The Skipper noticed the 
protection from wind and sea from almost any quarter. 
The Crew heaved the lead; made about four fathoms of 
water, and then we decided to go in swimming. The 
water was deliciously warm, and we worked up a ravenous 
appetite for supper. It was about this time that we formed 
the acquaintance of “Leo.” In his peculiar drawl he in- 
quired of nearly every yachtsman we knew, a great many 
we didn’t know, and proved to be a living epitome of 
yachting and yachtsmen. He also informed us that he 
could furnish anything we wanted—ice, meats, ete.—and 
would take our mail to Stony Creek. We promptly de- 
cided that after supper we would go ashore and look h-s 
place over. After supper, which consisted of six courses, 
in honor of the occasion, we paid him a visit and drank 
some of his very good beer, ordered dinner for the next 
day, marveled at the scenery, and listened to Leo’s 
reminiscences of yachtsmen, until from the afar we heard 
the tinkle of eight bells, and then it was we decided to 
turn in and explore the beauties—natural—of the Thimbles 
on the morrow. 

July 31.—A dull gray morning. with rain clouds banked 
up thickly to the east’ard. Had breakfast, went ashore 
and hired a small catboat. After dinner at Leo’s sailed 
over in cat to Sachem’s Head, where we called in the 
yacht club there and were very nicely received. Beat 
back and got back at Leo’s in the evening. Decide to 
start next morning for New London. The Skipper chafes 
at lying more than one day in port, and while the scenic 
beauty of the Thimbles is unsurpassed, the prospect of 
making Newport is enticing. Turn in at 12; sleep well. 

Aug. 1.—Up early and get ship ready for trip to New 
London. Nice breeze from N.N.W. Stand well across 
Sound until Falkner’s Island is abeam, then lay course 
for Cornfield Lightship. Pick up lightship at ten minutes 
past one. Breeze has freshened, and we will make New 
London easily by 4 o’clock. Carry away sister hooks of 
ima nsheet block off Mantie. Wear ship, repair block. 
Time lost, twenty minutes. Lay course again for Bart- 
lett’s Reef Lightship. Pass it on port hand at 3:46. Stand 
in for New London. Tide very strong here. Innocent un- 
der good breeze smashes through them like a cork. She 
does not like these short, steep, broken seas as a rule, but 
we are logging fully seven and a half miles by the log, and 
they do not get much chance. To-day’s run has been most 
glorious, a perfect sailing day, and as we pick the buoys 
up at the mouth of the harbor we wonder whether the 
god of fortune will attend us as. well in our run to New- 
port to-morrow. We make the Harbor nicely and drop 
anchor in six fathoms of water at 4:20. After an early 
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supper we go ashote, get shaved atid setid letters and tele: 
grams home, explore New London a little. The Skipper 
generally wants to get out of a town as soon as he has 
walked through the main street. No exception. Try to 
get chart of Fisher’s Island Sound, but found store closed. 
Retutn. Crew asleep as usual, and but for a friendly 
captain on a schooner whose name is forgotten, it would 
have been another lodg vigil. The Skipper hesitated about 
beating through Fisher’s Island Sound without a chart, 
and to go on the outs de through the Race would have 
made it too much of a run. The Owner and he agreed to 
sleep on it till the morning. 

Aug. 2.—The Owner awake bright and early, tries to 
get Skipper up, but no go. The Skipper sleepily tells him 
to stick the flag in the rigging and get towed through, as 
there is hardly a breath of wind. At this point n getting 
ice, we are informed that we will have no trouble in 
getting through, as we have the tide in our favor, and 
the wind will spring up from the south’ard. We decide 
to cook breakfast under way. and have the sails on her in 
a jiffy and find we have just enough ar to give us steer- 
age way. We worked through gradually until we are 
past the Dumplings, when by Ram Island Lightship we 
are becalmed and have a hard job holding our own with 
the tide, which has turned. After two hours of this, in 
which we are entertained by a school, or rather schools, of 





porpoises, we get a little breeze from the south’ard, and 


gradually pass the lightship. The breeze is now freshen- 
ing, and we are commencing to log. We pass the light- 
house at Watch Hill, and then lay our easting. It may 
not have been wise to run down our lee shore the way 
we did, but we wanted to make Newport early, and the 
Skipper, giving the Innocent just enough offing to clear 
Point Judith, let her romp away. It was simply grand. 
Away on our starboard hand the distant shore of Block 
Island dimly stood out of the haze, while the white sand 
I ne of the Rhode Island shore seemed like a line of white 
fire. And as we tore along, smok ng, with the Bartender 
splicing the main brace every once in a while, we agreed 
that old ocean in her kindly moods is unsurpassed. We 
passed Point Judith ten minutes of three. Passed Brenton 
Reef Lightship well on starboard hand at 4:30. It was, as 
I have said, a fine day, but how those swells did roll in 
from the Atlantic, b g fellows. that would lift the Inno- 
cent up 8 or 1oft. and then—down hill again. We had 
been giving a large knockabout a great race of it from 
the point, and were holding our own nicely. We also 
picked up several cats, and under a breeze whch was 
freshening, we simply tore by Butterball, and with jib 
sheets eased all we could and main boom out to the 
rigging, we tore into the harbor. The Skipper at once 
saw it was no time for monkeying. We had too much sail 
up for easy sailing. and the harbor was literally jammed 
w th a flotilla of yachts of all kinds from the Lark to the 
Nourmahal. To the east in the Cove there was compara- 
tively open space, and here the Skipper rounded to, doused 
jib and let go the hook, and with a smack and a bang 
got down the mainsail. Phew! it had been hot work for 
the last twenty. minutes, but everything had held. and 
Newport, our Mecca, had been reached. We trimmed up 
ship and got supper quickly and were ashore in no time. 
After calling on some of the Owner’s friends we turned 
in, In eager antic pation of the race to-morrow between 
Columbia and Independence. 

Aug. ...—A mere record of laziness. With the ex- 
ception of driving to Bateman’s Po'nt to witness the 
memorable race between the Columbia and the Inde- 
pendence, when the latter was beaten by 25 seconds, we 
made no journeys together, the Skipper preferring to 
loll about the deck and smoke a cigar, than “excursioniz- 
ing,” as he termed it. On Sunday we intended to go 
to Narragansett, but it rained, and we made no more 
attempts to travel in,company, the Owner going to 
Providence, while the Skipper took a drive around the 
town. Newport is unique in one respect—the beauty of 
her drives and residencés, and the narrowness and dingi- 
ness of her city streets. the negation of a modern town- 
ship, a trillionaire’s palace, a tradesman’s shanty. While 
Newport is concededly the Mecca of the society grub, 
that fact is-not oppressive, however. In Newport there 
are two classes—the intensely rich, and those who min- 
ister to their wants. From a yachting standpoint the 
harbor is perfection, and as that is the all-important 
question to the readers of this, we will not dwell on the 
social aspect. 

We decided to start on Tuesday mornigg for Shelter 
Island, having loafed away three and a half days in 
Newport. The Skipper was geting impatient and the 
Crew lazier than ever, while the Owner was also 5 gh- 
ing for fresh fields and harbors new. So, on Tuesday 
morning at 6, sail was made, and, with a favorable wind 
from the N. E., we gently ran out of the harbor. While 
the breeze was soft and favorab'e, it promised. rain, and 
the Skipper got into his oilskins. Several yachts were 
standing out of the harbor, but, as usual, we more than 
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held our own, beating a magnificent black schooner out 
to the lightship. Here the wind grew puffy, and a long 
swell rolled in, which, to our surprise, just suited the 
Innocent. She made splendid weather in these big seas, 
and we rapidly left Point Judih astern. We lay our 
course to the outside of Fisher’s Island, rapid!y pick- 
ing up Watch Hill Lighthouse on our port hand. The 
wind had freshened cons.derably, and we were tearing 
through the water, the log showing 8 miles. Off Race 
Rock Lighthouse the tide s arted to ebb, and meeting 
the fresh northeaster, we didn’t do a thing; talk about 
tide rips; swirling about to port and starboard, each 
chop with a seemingly different destination, yet all car- 
ried along with a velocity of at least 4 knots, we had 
the wind nearly fair, blowing at least twenty miles, but 
it took us at least an hour and a half to draw away 
from the Race. It was here the wind seemed to in- 
crease, and it looked nasty and vic ous all round, The 
Owner suggested recfing. but, with a lee short ahead of 
us, the Skipper hesitated; our true course for Shelter 
Isand was now S. W., but the Owner said the best he 
could make was S. E., so perceiving a neck of land on 
our port bow, the Skipper decided to run behind it for 
shelter, drop anchor, reef and sal le:sure y into Shelter 
Island. It was, we afterward found, blowing about 
twenty-five miles, and the seas were too big to think of 
heaving to; moreover, as we had but a shor. distance to 
run for shelter, the Skipper decided to keep her travel- 
ing. The Innocent, in spite of her large sal spread, 
was making good weather of it. She is a dry runner, 
and we hardly shipped a sea. The wildness of the sur- 
roundings, the absence of any sailing craft, the angry 
locking lee shore. the cannonad'ng of the seas as ihe 
Innocent smashed and drove her chunky, powerfu! over- 
hang through them—all this had evidently got on the 
Owner’s nerves, and he informed the Shipper he would 
have the rig cut down as soon as we got back. The 
Crew. wth supreme confidence in the Skipper’s judg- 
ment, looked on wi.h a smile, and the Skipper, he 
w-nked his eye. But the Skipper here began to be 
puzzled; we began picking up a number of yellow buoys; 
the Skipper surmised that they were private marks of 
some kind, and as they lay between black and red chan- 
nel buoys, he thought it safe to run pretiy close. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Members of the Red Bank Y. C. have commiss‘oned 
Messrs. Herreshoff and Wells to design for them a one- 
cesign class. The boats will be «f shallow draft and will 
be built under the supervision of the architects. 


Rene 


The catboat Win or Lose, owned by Mr. Charles A. 
Hatch, has been sold to Mr. Henry C. Southack. 


RRR 


The steam yacht Telka, owned by Mr. Gustav E. K’ssel, 
has been sold through the agency of Messrs. Gardner & 
Cox to Mr. C. P. Rosemon. 


RnRe 


Mr. L. R. Connett has sold his sloop Pickaninny to Mr. 
E. H. Low. 
nee 


The steam yacht Speranza, in charge of Capt. M. 
Christofferson and three men, sank in the Raritan River 
on Sunday morning. Oct. 12, after burn ng to the water's 
edge. The boat was bound from Hoboken to Trenton, via 
the Raritan Canal. Capt. Christofferson anchored off 
Florida Grove to await morning and clear weather. The 
captain and crew were asleep, and were awakened by the 
smoke and flames. When the men reached the deck it 
was found that the fire was so far advanced that they had 
only time to save themselves. They took to one of the 
beats and lay to a short distance from the yacht for three 
hours, by that time she had burned to the water’s edge 
and sunk. The men then rowed ashore. Speranza was 
designed and built by J. F. Mumm in Brooklyn in 1887. 
She was 100ft. over all, 78ft. 6in. waterline, 14ft. breadth 
and 6ft. draft. She was owned by Mr. O. S. W_Ikinson, 
of Philadelphia, but was under charter to Mr. C .S. Mul- 
len, of the same city. 

Rare 


Mr. Fred S. Nock, of West Mystic, Conn., has pur- 
chased the yard and railways formerly owned by George 
N. Saunders, of East Greenwich, R. I., where he will con- 
duct a business of laying up and haul’ng boats fer the 
winter and building new yachts. Mr. Nock has recently 
made the following sales: Schooner Viola, E. C. Baker, 
to W. W. Benson, Chicago; knockabout Arbeeka, Archi- 
bald McNeil to J. B. Walker, New York city; yaw! Anita, 
O. S. Anthony, to A. W. George, Mystic, Conn.; launch 
Blanche, to E. L. Nock, Providence. 


Rene 


Sir Thomas Lipton’s third challenge for the America’s 
Cup has been sent on the S. S. Oceanic, due in New York 
on Wednesday, Oct. 15. Com. Ledyard, of the New York 
Y. C., has ordered a special meeting of that club to be held 
on Thursday night to take action regarding the chal- 
lenge. 





Canoeing. 


——@—— 


Cruising on the Delaware. 


New York, Oct. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
“Delaware River Cruise,” by Mr. Perry Frazer, appear- 
ing at a time when a party of us had just returned from 
the same waters, was of peculiar interest to us. I can 
pic ure the consternation of the natives along the river 
at the s'ght of the small canoe with the mother and ch Id 
of a few months aboard. And while the residents ordi- 
narily magnify the dangers of the river grea ly, in this 
insiance | teel their fears were not entirely ground ess. 
As a matter of fact, there is no water along the Dela- 
ware between Hancock and Port Jervis—and this is con- 
sidered the worst part of the river—that may not be 
saicly run by any canoeist of ordinary experience. This 


statement applies to the Delaware at any reasonable 
level. In time of very high water nothing but a log 
raft has any bus’ness upon it. ; 
As Mr, Frazer made the trip in almost a freshet, and 
‘as our cruise was, for the greater part, during a normal 
stage of water, when the conditions for canoeing and 


fishing are most favorable, I feel that a few observations ~ 


may be of value to readers of Forest AND STREAM. 
There were four of us, and Joe Bivins, the Narrows- 
burg guide, accompanied us and carried the duffle in a 
big skiff. We star ed in at Hancock Sept. 3 and brought 
up at Port Jervis Sept. 15. We drifted down to Lord- 
ville the first day. There was no bad water on this 
day’s run, although it was necessary to wade a number 
of shallow drifts. The next day we made Hankins, ten 
miles below Lordv lle. There were several pretty stiff 
rifts along this water, one in particular, after leavin 

the ferry at Long Eddy. This is a long, swift atone 
of water with a marked inclination and wth numerous 
rocks. The channel is along the New York shore, turn- 
ug sharply ino the center of the stream at the foot 
of the rift and over a fa'l at the base of a small rock 
island. Mention should be made of Long Eddy as one 
cf the best localities along the river for a fish ng trip. 
The eddy itself and the rifts above and below it would 
aliord a fine week's sport. Between Hankins and Calli- 
coon—7 miles—there are some swift ‘and rocky reaches, 
but nothing aside from shoals to cause trouble. What 
has been wr't en of Long Eddy as a fishing spot may 
be repeated of Callicoon. It seemed wasteful to pass 
over such grard water without making more than a few 
casts. From Callicoon to Cochecton the warnings of 
the people became more numerous and urgent than be- 
fore. Cochecton Falls are spoken of as the worst part 
of the river. This is hardly true. With the least care 
they are easily run. I have made the run three times 
and think less of it than of rifts and falls lower down 
the river. Mr. Frazer wrote of the natives having mis- 
irformed hm when they directed him to hug the Penn- 
sylvania shore. They were right, as this is the channel 
at any stage of the water. There are three drops here. 
The first is to be taken in the smooth water at the. head 
of the falls, inclining closer to the Pennsylvania shore 
for the second fall and then out into the I'ne of the 
breakers for the final pitch, We camped a day at the 
foot of the falls and fished with good success, securing 
both bass and pike. On Sept. 9 we dropped down over 
shallow rifts to Narrowsburg. After leaving the big 





eddy the rift below is to be run carefu'ly. While there - 


is not the least danger in it, it is very shoal, and being 
of some length, is apt to be a little hard to get through. 
The channel shifts from year to year. It was along the 
New York shore at the time we went through it. We 
camped that night at Hop Eddy, at the foot of this 
rift. It had rained heavily all day and that night the 
river rose a couple of feet and became very muddy. We 
had intended in leaving Hancock to make the Water 
Gap, but rather than pass over familiar waters without 
giving them a trial, we concluded to camp here until the 
water cleared, even though, by so doing, our cruise 
should be cons‘derably shortened. Two ‘days later we 
drifted down the river three miles to Rocky Rift. But 
the water still being muddy, we pi‘ched camp here. The 
next day we resumed our trip with fair fishing. A mile 
below Rocky R ft Justin Bridge is sighted. After going 
over an o'd eel rack, which is usually too shallow for 
floating, but which was now covered a foot or more, 
we entered the Justin Rif. From here to Port Jervis 
is the worst part of the river, and this rift is part’cu- 
larly trying, being very swift and broken by numerous 
rocks. The channel runs somewhat obliquely from the 
New York toward the Pennsylvania shore, reaching for 
the line of the breakers when well out in the stream. 
From here, for a couple of miles, there is some quick 
and rocky water, but the rifts are short and easily man- 
aged. At Mast Hope Falls the channel is well toward 
the Pennsvivania sde. Immediately below is Grassy 
Swamp Fall. In a low stage it is better to follow the 
line of the rough water; when the river is high one 
should keep on the right edge of it. After crossing an 
eddy Westcalong Rift is reached. Th's is long, swift 
and filled with rocks, but easily managed until the foot 
of it is approached. Here a bad reef requires crossing 
and the water is very swift. Keep pretty well toward 
the center of the stream and edge in toward the rough 
water at the foot of the rift, looking well ahead for the 
opening between the rocks. After crossing another eddy 
Wild Falls are heard. The highest breakers so far en- 
countered will be found here. The way is straight ahead 
and clear, however, and the falls are easily run. 

After paddling over a very long eddy the dam at 
Lackawaxen has to be crossed. In low water the boats 
will require to be led down over the dam close to the 
Pennsylvania s'de. At the time we arrived at the dam 
it was covered with a foot of water, and we went over 
it without difficulty. The water is pretty rough and be- 
comes shallow at the foot of the rift. Some scraping 
of the bottonfs of the boats will occur here. From this 
point to Pond Eddy there are several long, heavy rifis, 
but with a little ease they are safely made. 

Below Pond Eddy, after going down over a number 
of fairly wild rifts and long eddies, we come to the 
point where the Mongaup River enters the Delaware. 
Just below the river contracts greatly and forms Mon- 
gaup Falls. This fall is not so long as that of Cochec- 
ton, but it is, in my opinion, the most formidable along 
the upper river. The breakers are extremely high and 
the rush of waters is calculated to “rattle” one some- 
what. The Pennsylvania shore is to be hugged until 
the foot of the fall is reached, where a sharp turn into 
the line of the breakers is to be made to avoid a reef 
barely covered by water. Butler’s Rift is the next place 
to be approached with caution. It will be known from 
its setting in along the old canal wall*on the New York 
side and from its rough water. Keep on the’ right or 
Pennsylvania edge of the wild water and have a sharp 
lookout for rocks. By getting on the other s‘de of the 
rif: one would be swept against the canal wall with dis- 
astrous cohsequences. At the foot of this rift we ob- 
served the first rack along the river. The wings were 
not attached to it, so it was not in operation. But from 
this point to Port Jervis there were at least six other eel 
racks at work. The water was high enough to carry 


us over them without much scraping, however. From 
Butler’s to the railroad bridge that crosses the river 
four miles out from Port Jervis, the Delaware runs 
through a deep eddy between high mountains. The 
scenery here and immediately below is the most beautiful 
along the upper river. 

When the ra lroad bridge is sighted the roar of waters 
announces the approach of Saw Mill Rift. This is one 
of the spots most dreaded by the raftsman who runs 
down the Delaware in times of freshets, owing to the 
huge breakers and the se.ting of the current sharply 
against the base of the Pennsylvania mountains. he 
Pennsylvan‘a shore is followed. The water was of suff- 
cient depth and the rocks fairly far apart, and by keep- 
ing bow on to the breakers we experienced no difficulty 
in running through and on down to Port Jervis, the 
cruise ending here, owing to the cold n‘ghts. 

The fishing was excellent until the river rose and be- ° 
came muddy. Even then after three days it was quite 
good. We caught plenty of bass and pike throughout 
the trip. Head winds and an eagerness to cover d stance 
prevented careful fishing, but enough were caught to 
keep the river towns fairly well-supplied with fresh fish. 
The bass averaged a fair size—about 1 pound. The 
largest caught was of 3% pounds, and a pike of the same 
weight was landed. The ba't used was chiefly salt 
pork rind on a white enameled spoon with single hook. 
We had frogs, catfish and lamprey eels, but preferred 
the pork. Some trolling was done, but casting was the 
method generally employed. The first day the bass rose 
well to the fly—Rube-Wood and royal-coachman—but 
thereafter fly-fishing brought poor results. I have never 
fished the Delaware earlier than September, and whi'e I 
have used the fly faithfully and constantly during that 
month, the return has never been very encouraging. 
During July and August I believe it would be different. 
Below Lackawaxen still fishing is largely in vogue. 
This is rational, as the great depth of many of the eddies 
renders casting and surface trolling impracticab'e. With 
fair weather conditions the Delaware will yield better 
fishing next season than ever before in its history. 
Owing to high and roily water the past summer, not 
over 25 per cent. of the usual number of fish were 
caught. There is, therefore, a surplus of 75 per cent., 
in addition to the ordinary number left over for next 
season. These bass were seen by the hundred as we 
drifted down over the shallow rifts. 


J. W. D. 





Geological Survey Maps. 


EXPERIENCE is a teacher who carries a good stout birch 
rod. A long time ago, in preparing for a canoeing trip 
on the Delaware R.ver, I wrote to the Geological Survey 
Department at Washington, and inclosed payment for 
four sections of its maps of that part of the river it was 
intended to visit, hoping these excellent guides would 
aid me in locating various points of interest. A _ week 
elapsed, then a card came, saying maps of that portion of 
the river had not been published, but that other maps— 
of other portions—would be sent me. They were, and 
they arrived in five weeks, or one week after I had re- 
turned home. As maps they are superb, and no doubt 
accurate, but not one of them shows any part of the river 
visited by our party, while some of them deal with the 
backwoods sections of States not visited. 

It seems to me this is a piece of gigant c stupidity. If I 
ask a shopkeeper for a rifle and he says he has none, 
but will keep my money and send me a shotgun, would 
that be business-like, or the act of a sane man? Yet the 
Department stated that it could not return the money for 
the maps, but would send other maps. It did send them, 
but if they had dealt with the South Sea Islands, or some 
other equally distant land, they would at least have been 
interesting as curiosities, whch these are not. The ex- 
perience gained is worth the price, but the Department 
need not have waited all summer before informing me 
that it could not supply me. I would then have had time 
to purchase maps of some dealer in such useful things. 

Perry D. FRAZER. 
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Iroquois Rifle Club. 


PittssurG, Pa.—The fifteenth annual tournament of the Iroquois 
Rifle Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., was held Oct 6 to 9, inclusive. All 
shooting was off-hand at 76 feet distance, any .22cal. rim-fire being 
permitted. A Members’ match was on the programme for the first 
day, each contestant firing 50 shots in five targets of 10 shots each 
on the twenty-five %in. ring target. The first prize, a goid medal, 
was won b: . P. Ittel, all other contestants receiving merchandise 


prizes. The —— in this match was somewhat below the 
average. The scores follow: 











hy 4a aly sein caelshcdgesontccapeshatal 244 241 247 246 245—1223 
ee rohias Kew cngeahees tank aceneven 241 242 240 243 244—1210 
C C Hofmeister. -243 237 233 242 245—1200 
O L Hertig... -234 236 244 241 243—1198 
W Riebling .. -236 241 243 235 238—1193 
A J Huebner... -239 235 238 237 237—1186 
REE Secsecese mt Se -233 238 240 234 235—1180 
PS RR a ea 239 236 232 237 235—1179 
H Sperling ......ccccccsccccssessceveveson 233 233 228 239 231—1164 
ee rr 229 232 229 233 230—1153 
EE AIEEE ocesnecpounebeuesduetancsseal 224 227 235 231 234—1151 
DP aot ccctivicucdbstcvccscevanbect 228 231 227 233 229-1148 
eee boecedénchcedesteUtesonssed 227 227 227 #235 229-1145 
i are are: 217 227 227 221--1128 
Huebner 229 226 221 2i18—1124 

BE Ea See cdeecpesbecevechs 227 222 224 230—1117 
U Altenburger 223 228 229 216—1111 


The last three days of the tournament were devédted to the All- 
Comers’ matches, with two events on the aes, the Con- 
tinuous prize match and the Bullseye match. he conditions of 
the Continuous match were 3 shots per target, re-entries unlimited, 
the best 3 targets counting, ties being decided by the next best 
target. The twenty-five ring target, having in. rings, was used 
in this event. Thirty-four shooters took part in this match, and 
$100 in twenty cash prizes, ranging from $15 to $1, were di 
tributed to the following contestants: 





L P Ietel.........006 75 74 74-223 H B Smith.......... 71 70 67—208 
R F Philiips........ 74 73 73-220 S W_Hill.... 0 69 68—w7 
C C Hofmeister....73 72 %2—217 += Dimling... 69 69 69—207 
D L Black.......... 74 71 7—215 C Galbraith..... 70 70 67—207 
DT Bic c0st veasd 72 7 7—212 eR eae 69 69 68—206 
A 1 nee sibbicd 7i 7% 7—211 W Riebling ......... 67 66—204 
R Rahm ............ 7i 71 69-211 A F Hofmeister..... 70 68 66—204 
C C Freedman...... 73 73 G—211 P Paulsen .......... 68 68 67—203 
H B Pierce......... 7i 7 69-210 H L Born........... 68 68 67—203 
H Sperling ........ -10 70 2-209 H Paulsen ...... ++ 68 67 67—202 


In the Bullseye match the prize consisted of a handsome and 
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valuable silver tea service, and was won by C. C. Freedman. Each 
shcoter fired 8 shots on a 4in. bullseye carton, the best single shot 
counting. Thirty-two shooters took part in this contest, the fol- 
lowing ers the first twenty with the number of degrees each 
man’s shct was away from the center: C, C. Freedman 9, J. cag 
.nan 13%, H. B. Pierce 14, L. J. McCloskey 15, Geo. Sperling 18, 
H. L, Born 19, A. J. Huebner 22, U. Altenburger 22, R. Rahm 29, 

. O. Smith 29. K. W. Zoeller 31, S. W. Hill 31, M, Bedell 32, D. 

. Black 34%, A. H, Hofer 39, R. F. Phillips 3944, W. Riebling 48, 
J. H, Dimling 53, C. C. Hofmeister 58, S. R, James 57. 

This was the first tournament held in the club’s new galler 
range at 1710 Jane street. A brief description of our new head- 
quarters might interest the readers of Forest anp Stream. It is. 
a one-story with half basement brick building. The front is of 
plain but neat design. The shooting room, which is large and 
commodious, is located in the basement. There are five shooting 
ranges of 75ft. distance, each of which is epioget with a trolley 
for conveying the targets, a te’escope for locating shots, and a 
Meyns bullet receiyer. The shooters face the targets through 
openings cut in a wood partition, on the interior side of which are 
large smoke bells for carrying off the smoke from the rifles. Other 
conveniences add to the comfort of the shooters. On the upper 
floor is a large reception and meeting room. This contains the 
lockers for the rifles; also billiard and pool tables for the amuse- 
ment of the members. In the rear of this is the refreshment room, 
where the wants of the inner man may be satisfied. The building 
was erected by the club a year ago, and we flatter ourselves on hav- 
ing a most excellently equipped indoor shooting range and club 
house. A cordial invitation is extended to all members of the rifle 
shooting fraternity who may have occasion to be in the Smoky 
City at any time to pay us a visit, we can assure them of a hearty 
welcome. C. C. Hormetster, Sec’y. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue annual prize shoot of the Cincinnati Rifle Association was 
held on the 28th at Cincinnati, O., and was quite a success. There 
was a goodly atendance, and visiting riflemen from Lexington, 
Ky., and Richmond, Ind., were on hand to vie with the local 
element for honors. A noticeable feature of the shoot was the 
number of high scores made—more in evidence at this time than 
at any other. There were prizes for all, many of which were 
kindly donated by the local merchants. The following is a list 
of the winners: 


Off-hand, for the most ye 






weet B4BL Roberts ccccccccccccccccvccces 1326 
-. 1055 
Rest, for the most points: a 4 
Hoffman abovecks van nwaupeande 907 EE: in ictccctcnvavicseces 824 
Jonscher .....ssceeeeeeeeeeees 779 
Most flags: 
fuga = SSvdvedie oVsedeeenTe BB. Nesther vccccccccccccccccccces 48 


On the regular prize targets the three best tickets counted for 
first three Le : All ties decided by 


the first three prizes, the two best thereafter. 
the next best ticket. 


Off-hand. 









BYME cccccccce -<29 29 2 Nestler ......ccccvcscvecs 
Hasenzahl ........-.+++++ 29 29 28 Hasenzahl 

OUTS crcscececcccceceees 90 28 28 Bruns ......eseeeeeee 
Roberts ....ccccccccceces 29 28 .. Hoffman 
Gindele  ....c.ccccccccees 29 28 .. Trounstine . 
BRE cocsesécccovcscceses TD OD 2c JOMRCMET cocccccccccccvceet 
Strickmeier ........+++++ 28 27. V einheimer 
BTS, ccgocqavcceseedens 28 27. 
Drube . 21 2%. 
Hofer +28 25 
FLAK ccccccccccccccccces 26 26... 
SE ccvevancestivvdesse 26 25 .. 
Westler. ccccccccccccscvecs 26 25... 
Weinheimer ............. 26 24 .. 
EGET” dup cussocabedubs 25 24... 
TOEMOREED . cock cdsscdipe 25 24... 

WRSCRET occrccccccccccees %W.. Drube ....ccccccees 

OPE accccccccccccccccesvs 2018 .. Fischer ...........- 
PIMOOE® casvcccvccececescc 15 horer ...ssseeees 
SUMPSOR. cccccccccccccecne D oc ce Dieterich 000.000. 

Simpson .....cccccscevecs 
Prémium fof best ticket: ‘ 

DOES. oscccecsccccccccccceccs BW Nestler ..cccccccccccccccccees D» 





Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club scores of 
Sept. 21, on Columbia target, 200yd. range, were as follows: 

ifle, 10 shots: Young 61, 61; Mannel 86. oe 

Three-shot match: Ed Hovey 7, 15, 17, 23, 23, 24, 24, 25; Young 
10, 10, 14; Mannel 12, 15, 16, 16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 23; Mrs. Mannel 29. | 

Military and repeating rifles Creedmoor count: H. Hinkel 43, 43; 
Korstman 42, 40, 39. ae 

Pistol, Hyd. range: Brannagan 37, 48; Barley 38, 45, 51, 5A; 
Young 38, 47, 50; Hinkel 48, 52, 55, 55; Mrs. Mannel 50, 58, 58, 65, 
71, 79; R. Schneider 51; Twist 60, 80, §1; Hoffman 51, Allen 94. 

Revolvers: Hinkel 40, 54; Brannagan 44, 46, 46, 51, 60. 

.22 and .25cal. rifles: C. M, Daiss did best average work ever 
done here, with 16, 17, 18, 18, 19, 19, 21, 23, 23, 25; Pape 17, 19, 28; 
Kroeckel 18, 21, 22, 23; Twist 20, 24; Hoffman 24, 25, 26, 28; 
Hunsaker 34; Allen 40; Leach 58, 57, 73; Fuedner 25, 29, 29, 27, 31, 
33, 36, 38; Magnin 73. i : 

Oct: 5.—Two hundred yard range rifle match, 10 shots: Young 
52, 55, 65, 57, 59; Hoffman 60; Cady 62; Mannel 14, 15, 17, 17, 22; 
Hoffman 15, 16, 21, 21. . : s . 

Military and repeating rifles, Creedmoor count: Knostman 43, 


a range: G. Barley 40, 52, 54; Young 48, 47; Bran- 
nagan 48, 52; Hunsaker 48, 53, 54, 55, 58, 65, 66; Twist 55, 59, 62, 
64, 67; Mrs. Mannel 62, 63, 67, 74, 80, 85; Mannel 72, 69, 97; Gim- 
mel 76, 82; Schneider 59, 60, 65, 69; L. Hinkel 54, 55; Knostman 91; 
Allen 90, 96; Mrs. ee 
: B an 44, 46, 61. 
cad. ed. widest Daiss 19, 21, 22, 24, 27; Twist 21, 29; Hoff- 
man 23, 26; Cady.26, 29; Mrs. Waltham 27, 30, 37; Hunsaker 32, 
44. 45; Gimmel 37, 53; Leach 37, 39; Mrs. Leach 45, 45; Stevens 
30, 42,’ 32; ; Magnin 72. 
oui dodnsuiees . Frep. O. Younes, Sec’y. 








Grayshooting. 


It you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


15.—Mt. Sterling, Ill.—Seventh annual target tournament 
aes Mt. Sterling Gun Club. J. Breidenbend, Sec aA 
Oct. 15.—Cleveland, O.—Fall tournament of the leveland Gun 


Club. ; sta ; 
| lotte, Mich.—Central Michigan Trapshooters’ As- 
Pas ate tournament. Hartel & Robinson, Mgrs. 
Oct. 15-16. Baltimore: Ma renee cieand ive birds; $100 added 
i jation ; 34 
mee Gaee to all. J. R. Malone, 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, 
M 


Oct. 16-16.—New London, Ia.—Sixth annual tournament of the 


bs ; E. Cook, Sec’y. 
New ee Sor Shela, pe Boa Se Ciub’s tournament. 


B. F. Downs, 
— .—Seco ual fall tournament of the 
Oct. 21-22.—Kenton, O <= money. "K. P. Johnson, 


Kenton Gun Club; or more 


*S2. 21-23.—Sistersville, W._ Va.—Sistersville Gun Club’s target 
tournament. Ed, O. Bower, Sec’ 


Oct. 21-23.—Spirit Lake, ia —Kicin & Burmeister’s fall tourna- 


ment. 3 ; , 
Oct, 2223.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Crawfordsville Gun Club’s tour- 
Stillwell, Sec’y. 


nament. M, 


‘4 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Oct. 24-26.—Bisbee, Ariz.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
Arizona State Sportsmen’s Association. M. J. Coan. Sec’y, 

Oct. 29-30.—Raleigh, N. ——a days’ shoot of the Raleigh Gun 
Club; $100 added each day. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 

Oct, 30-31—Dalton, O.—Annual fall tournament of the Dalton 
Gun Club. Ernest F. Scott, Captain. 

Nov. 27.—Ossining, N. Y.—Inter-county seven-man team shoot 
and 100 target event for cup emblematic of championship of West- 
chester county. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
~ afternoon. 

hicago, I!l.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-secend avenue. 
Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
- I, R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shcoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 


The programme of the tenth annual tournament of the Arizona 
Sportsmen’s Association, Oct. 24-26, under the management of the 
Bisbee (Arizona) Gun Club, provides two days at targets and one, 
the third, at live birds. Beside the regular sweepstake events, 
there are various team, trophy and championship events, with 
liberal addition of moneys. ‘Targets are thrown by a magautrap. 
Professionals may shoot along for targets or birds only. Medal 
winners must be residents of Arizona and members of Arizona 
gun clubs. Lunch will be served on the grounds free to partici- 
pants. Targets, 3 cents; live birds, 25 cents, Banquet and business 
meeting, Oct. 26, at 3 P. M. Order all mail, telegrams, freight 
and express (prepaid) sent care of M. J. Cunningham, secretary. 
Excursion rates on railreads. Shooting commences at 8:30. 


Mr. John S. Wright has arranged the programme of his live-bird 
shoot at the North Hudson Driving Park, New Jersey, Oct. 22, as 
follows: “Shooting commences at 10 A. M. prompt. No. 1, 7 
birds, $5, 60 and 40, class shooting. No. 2, 10 birds, $7, 50, 30 and 
20, class shooting. No. 3, 15 birds, $10, Rose system, ratio points 
8, 5, 3 and 2. Birds included in all events at 25 cents each. All 
events handicaps, distances ranging from 26 to 32yds. Loaded 
shells for sale on the grounds. Take Hoboken ferries (Barclay, 
Christopher or Fourteenth street); or West Shore Railroad ferries 
(Franklin or West Forty-second street) to Weehawken, thence by 
North Hudson trolley disect to the park. John S, Wright, man- 
ager. 


R 


At the weekly shoot of the Crescent Gun Club there was a good 
attendance considering the distinctly unfavorable weather. The 
second win on the October cup was scored by Mr. Wm. J. Mc- 
Conville, with an even 50. Mr. C. J. McDermott was a close 
second with 48. Mr. H. M. Brigham was scratch and scored 43, 
which was high, apart from the handicaps. Later, in a trophy 
contest at 25 targets, he scored straight. 


Mr, Chas. G. Blandford, captain of the Ossining (N. Y.) Gun 
Club, informs us that the Thanksgiving Day shoot to be held at 
Ossining, is not a tournament of the Westchester Trapshooters’ 
Association, but is an inter-county seven-man team shoot, at 100 
targets for cup emblematic of the championship of Westchester, 
Orange, Dutchess and Rockland counties. Visitors are welcome 
to “shoot along.” 

2 


A two-man team race was a special feature of the Peters Gun 
Club tournament, at New Paris, O., Oct. 9. Each man shot at 30 


targets. The teams finished with the following scores and in the 
following order: Heikes 46, Ideal 44; total 90. Fort 45, Kirby 43; 
total 88. Reid 40, Snakes 46; total 86. 


vr 


We are informed that Mr. Geo, C. Lebohner, of Dexter Park, 
Brooklyn, had an attack of hemorrhage of the stomach last week, 
which for a time portended a very serious termination. The ill- 
ness was temporarily beyond the control of his physicians. Later 
reports were in more hopeful terms. 


A five-man team race, 20 targets per man, $10 entrance, made 
interesting competition at the Gillman, Ill., tournament, Oct. 7. 
There were three teams. Of these Piper City team was first with 
a score of 81 out of a possible 100; Gillman team was second with 
77, and Askum team third with 75, 


The weather about New York on Saturday of last week was 
unfavorable for trapshooting. It was a mild mixture of fog, rain, 
murky atmosphere and general sloppiness. This, combined with 
the coal strike, constituted a situation to evoke long smiles and 
pleasant thoughts. 

z 


The subscribers of the Interstate Association met at 99 Cedar 
street, New York on Tuesday of last week. ‘They decided to 
abolish the Grand American Handicap at live birds. The target 
tournaments will be given on the lines as heretofore conducted. 


Mr. George H. Piercy, of Jersey City, has challenged Mr. Neaf 
Apgar, of Plainfield, N. J., to contest ie the target championship 
of New Jersey, now held by the latter. The contest will prob- 
ably take place in the latter part of this month. 


In the twenty-first contest of the Cincinnati Gun Club’s cash 
series, Mr, R. Trimble was high with a score of 47 out of a possible 
%, shooting from the 19yd. mark. There were twenty contestants, 
of whom ten shot 90 per cent. or better. 


Zz 


The next regular shoot of the Richmond Gun Club will be held 
on the club grounds, Silver Lake, Staten Island, on Oct. 18. A 
special event will be a 30-target handicap for a $5 gold piece, en- 
trance 75 cents. 

y 


Mr. W. Fred Quimby, now of Western domicile, was a visitor in 
New York last week, where he received a hearty greeting from 
his many friends. He departed Westward-ho early this week. 


hold its next shoot on Oct. 19, com- 
A silver match box will be an object of 


At the Nebraska City Gun Club’s tournament, Oct. 8 and 9, Mr. 
S. A. Huntley won high average. 


Fulton Gun Club will 
mencing at 1 o'clock. 
competition. 


Bernarp WartTeERs. 


Ciocinnatt Gun Club. 


Cincixnatt, O., Oct. 11.—Dark and cloudy were the weather con- 
ditions at the twenty-first cash prize contest of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club, held to-day. Mr. R. Trimble made a score of 47 from the 
19yd. mark, and was high man of, the event. The names, handi- 
caps by distance and scores follow: R. Trimble (19) 47, Coleman 
(19) 44, E. Trimble (17) 43, Barker (17) 43, Gambell (18) 42, Capt 
(16) 41, Faran (18) 40, Boyd (17) 40, F. Littleford (17) 40, Dreihs 
(17) 40, Randall (19) 39, Herman (16) 39, Ward (16) 38, Miles (16) 26, 
Maynard (18) 36, Van Ness (18) 35, Roll (18) 34, T. Littleford (16) 
31, Corry (16) 27, Watterson (16) 21, 
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Hamilton Gun Club, 


Hamitton, Can., Oct, 7.—I beg to apologize for my neglect and 
delay in reporting the affairs of the Hamilton Gun Club. 

The last regular shoot of the club was held on Sept. 13, and the 
club house closed until after the open shooting season is over. 

The following are the complete scores in the Peters trophy race, 
which was shot off in sixteen strings of 25 targets each, the twelve 
best strings to count, shooting being done on sixteen different 
days. The total number of targets shot at in this race was 6,475. 

The trophy was won by Chas. Briggar, score 249; first money 
going to Thos, Upton, score 248; second money to John Bouton, 
score 236. W. Wurk shot for targets only and broke 244, Dr. Hunt 
234, Dr. Wilson 229, John Hunter 226, M. E. Fletcher 222, M, 
Reardon 221, Geo, Crawford 188, 

After the competition of the Peters trophy race, the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the club chose up sides, all members 
present shooting. The teams shot out to a tie. The vice-president’s 
team then invited the members of the president’s team to supper. 
The invitation was immediately accepted, and all members pres- 
ent adjourned to the Jockey Club, where ample justice was done 
to the bountiful repast_ prepared. 

During the evening President Upton presented Mr. Geo. Craw- 
ford with a handsome Gladstone traveling bag in recognition of 
his services as treasurer of the club. 

In self-defense permit me to say that the above letter is copied 
from the minutes of the club meetings; but we just had a lovely 
time, with a pleasant evening’s mutual admiration, various brands 
of hot air artistically ejected in the proper time and place, and 
perhaps a smile or two. 

At the last business meeting of the club we decided to give to 
ourselves a game dinner after the close of the big game season. 
Only members of the club will be there, with the exception of a 
select few on special invitation. 

Oct, 15 being sees day for moose, next week will find many 
of our men en route for the north country. 

Kindly keep our thirteenth annual live-bird tournament, which is 
to be held on January next, before the public, for our absence 
afield does not necessitate any neglect of so prosperous an asso- 
ciation, Ben It. 


Interstate Association Meeting. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, held Oct. 7, in the offices of the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Co., 99 Cedar street, New York city, 

Present: President J. A. H. Dressel, representing the U. M. C. 
Co. in the chair; — L. Lequin, representing the Hazard Powder 
Co.; E. S, Lentilhon, representing E. I. Dupont de Nemours & 
Co.; A. W. Higgins, representing Laflin & Rand Powder Co.; 
T. H. Keller, representing the Peters Cartridge Co.; Ed. Banks, 
American E, C, & Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd. Le Roy Shot 
“4d Lead Works. Remington Arms Co. and the Markle Lead 
Works were represented by proxy. 

Mr, Chas. Tatham, of Tatham & Bros., was unable at the last 
moment to attend the meeting, but telephoned the wishes of his 
firm in regard to the Grand American Handicap at pigeons in 1903, 
and asked to be represented by proxy, 

The W. R o., Parker Bros., Marlin Fire Arms Co., and 
Hunter Arms Co. were not represented, but a telegram from Mr. 
Irby Bennett, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., and letters 
from Parker Bros. and the Hunter Arms Co., in regard to their 
views on the subject matter of the meeting were read by the sec- 
retary. 

The business before the meeting was as to whether a Grand 
American Handicap at pigeons should be held during the year 
1903, a call having been issued for a special meeting of the stock- 
holders, under instructions from the president. 

It was the unanimous sentiment of the meeting that it would be 
— not to give a Grand American Handicap at pigeons in 

903. 

The schedule of target tournaments for the coming season will 
be eonsidered at the annual meeting of the Association, which 
will be held on the second Thursday in December next (Dec. 11). 


Marlon. 


Marion, Ind., Oct. 8.—Following are scores made by Marion 
trapshooters on the 3d and 7th of this month. The shoot of the 
3d was held in a downpour of rain, but on the 7th we had fine 
weather all day. Chambers won high average at both shoots, 

Friday’s scores, Oct. 3: 


Events: 









E 2 3 4 5 Total 
Targets: 15 10 15 5 Broke. 
Chambers 491 5 62 
Dr McK 12279 4 40 
Dr Gregg 0” Tl 3 38 
D Studly .. 9 610 3 35 
SHG Fi otacses 75n 3 32 
Tuesday, Oct. 
Events: 123 4 & 6 7 Total 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 10 15 Broke 
Chambers 10 9 1 14 13 10 1 79 
Wm Jones Cae ee ee 47 
Gregg® ..cccceccoccceres & @ §$ 7 4 85 41 
Atkinson 9 910 14413 9 12 76 
Whistler 78 712 Nn 8 12 65 
Creveston 31 tame ee 47 
Dr McK 6665910 7 9 52 
Stobe 6 5 6 8 10 7 10 52 
Shelon .. 6979 6656 7 49 
Hamilton Oe: BB ee vn 22 
E Jones s 9.3 nf 


Raleigh Gun Club. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 9.—Following is an account of our shoot 
to-day. The weather was perfect and a large number of ladies lent 
their charming presence to the occasion. They were interested 
spectators, and cheered when a difficult shot was made. 

[here was a goodly number of the members in the shoot at the 
beginning, but a few dropped out before the finish. The contest 
was close, and really in doubt until near the close. 

Mr. James I, Johnson was the winner of the first rize, a 
handsome gold medal. He made % per cent., breaking 45 out of 
a possible 50. Mr. Johnson is, without a doubt, the best shot in 
the club, and his steady, superior shooting won the prize. 

The second prize was won by Mr. R. T. Gowan. He tied with 
Messrs. J. C. Ellington and C. D. Arthur, making 43 targets out 
of a possible 0. The tie was decided in a 10-target event and won 
by Mr. Gowan. 

The first prize is a handsome gold medal, and the second prize a 
beautiful trophy of the value of $5. 

Mr. F. W. Parker shot well, making a score of 41 out of 5d. 
James I. Johnson, Jr., also made a fine score—40 out of ®. He is 
quite a youthful member of the club, but shoots like a veteran, has 
a steady nerve and never flinches or hesitates, always firing in beau- 
tiful time. 

The records made at 5) targets, distance handicap, were as fol- 
lows: Jas. I. Johnson, Sr. (18) 45, R. T. Gowan (17) 43, 7. “Woe 
Ellington (16) 43, C. D, Arthur (17) 43, F. W. Parker (17) 41, Jas. 
I. Johnson, Jr. (14) 40, G. N. Walters (16) 37, J. F. Ferrall (16) 37. 
R. P. Dixon (17) 35, T. S. Pearce (17) 36, R. Galloway (14) 36 
P. Lee (17) 35, C, W. Barrett (14) 34, B. Stark (17) 33, }. S, Gray 
(17) 33, T. L. Eberhart (16) 33, E. C. Hillyer (16) 36, W. R. 
Crawford (16) 20, T. B,.Crowder (16) 15. 





Torosto Junction Gun Club, 


Toronto Junction, Oct. 11—The annual pigeon shoot was held 
on Thursday last, the 9th inst. The day was fine, with a good 
strong breeze, which made the birds go very fast, making the 
scores away below the average. Thirty-three members shot at 15 
birds each, and J. Townson won first prize in Class A: C. Zeidler 
first in Class B, and J. Avann first in Class C. Following are the 
scores, American Association rules: J. Townson (28yds.) 14 J 
MacLacklan (26) 14, C. Zeidler (28) 13, T. A. Duff (28) 12 J. 
Hardy (28) 12, G. W. McGill (30) 12, J. H. Thompson (30) 7 Cc. 
Kemp (30) 12, A. R. Stell (30) 12, W. Stevens (28) 12, H. Playter 
(28) 11, J. Avann (26) 11, P. Wakefield (30) 11, G. Mason (28) 11 
H. Deye (30) 10, D. Blea (30) 10, C. Turp (28) 10, J. Paterson (26) 
10, C, Reid (30) 10, G. Briggs (30) 9, W. Wakefield (28) 9, C. Her- 
bert (26) 9, W. McDowall (30) 9, E. Morgan (28) 8, R. Harper (26) 
& ©. vas) FF. Gil YY! be i. D. C. Walton (30) 7, S. Rich- 
ardson (2 » J. Giles (28) 6, A. Clayton (28) 6, D. J. T, , 

A. M, Gabel (26) 4, , 5 et 
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Nebraska City Gun Club. 


Nesrasxa City, Neb., Oct. 8.—The fourth annual shoot given 
by the Nebraska City Gun Club was pulled off on Oct. 8 and 9. 
The weather has been as fine as could e desired. The attendance 
was not as large as was expected, but those present waded in and 
had a good time. Some good scores were made. Mr. S. A. 
Huntley, of Sioux City, Ia., was high man in the shoot. 


First Day, Oct 8. 


Events: 12 











345678 9 W1ll2 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 15 2 
ee ee 14 14 15 14 13:17 13 11 13:12:14 :«19 
IND wis o cbt once waves ise 13 13 15 15 13 17 14 14 13 15 14 20 
EE Men dunlweat ees perdakl 13 15 14 15 13 16 12 13 15 12 15 16 
sais ansirsadee cn sobensen 14 15 11 14 14 17 14 12 13 12 15 19 
ED shite ibis vine op adWog vovetecens ob 12 13 13 12 13 18 11 14 13 13 12 19 
Se SES s ovnnsdcencadeesheueee 14 13 14 12 11 18 13 14 14 15 13 19 
ii MED, tener cidpetevadgenweede 14 13 13 14 11 15 13 12 14 15 14 2 
a ee 14 14 14 13 13 117 15 15 13 14:14 
NOD «chs vepierdssrseesessverpbeb 15 13 15 13 13 14 13 14 12 14 12 18 
i GAS EIOORs 0005200 cgnehsvennee 15 15 12 10 14 17 14 14 15 14 13 19 
Yh Re ae eee 12 12 15 15 14 16 12 13 13 15 15 18 
NEE 5. d4unes vewdabasaed hth -» 10 13 12 11 16 14 13 12 14 15 17 
Ballard ... b6.ed ay! ob 0b 0e ED 4000 
GENTE cvcnevsi ondutiocniivivnstnatebad en bel Oe Ms. steer 12210.. 
Secocd Day, Oct 9. 
Events: 12345678 9 Wiil2 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 15 20 
CD | cst cceunes spscnd pune 13 14 12 14 14 18 15 13 11 11 14 19 
EREROCTIR 56 iis cb aFe ede pw ocd uebebe 13 11 12 14 14 17 14 14 13 13 13 17 
ee a ee Ril2WRBUwUMHO 7100121 
Webty.* i vccediswedetd asawesebaecteu 15 12 13 12 14 19 14 14 14 14 15 19 
PROAGOR 6.0 ceeecwisteNdecstbetvees 15 12 13°13 13°17 13 15 12 13 14 18 
Townsend 3 15 12 20 13 13 14 14 10 ® 
TE teas capubhersivress 3 11 14 14 14 11 14 13 10 15 12 19 
Stafford 12 14 11 13 14 17 11 18 12 14 11:16 
eee ae 13 12 12 13 13 16 13 12 12 14 12 17 
SOURED oc cccnvncbdbctedudicocscsdudet 9 12 10 12 15 17 14 16 13 12 13 17 
Huntley 15 15 11 14 14 17 15 15 15 14 14:19 
RERUN . covccoscpsponecteey ve scene 0p.0y PF -we Be 00. 05 Be SP on Ds 
CUEE  coccccceccoveccosccenpreceds os op cb ep 60 se 00.00 ce os > 
High Averages. 
ist day. 2d day. Shot at. Broke. Per cent. 
TT Oe 170 180 380 q 92 7-19 
Townsend ...... 171 380 347 91 1-19 
LO ees 175 380) 344 90 10-19 
Linderman .. 165 380 341 89 23-38 
Nicholson ......++.++- 172 380 340 89 9-19 
Cunningham 168 380 337 88 10-19 
ee ee 167 3380 327 86 1-19 
SE: ccsienpnsenbpanaweheee f 163 330 322 84 16-19 
DORNER ccccccccovessencoeeses 155 166 380 324 84 9-19 
SEE) nccie poehekinebiel 158 365 305 80 10-19 


F. C. Nicnoison, Manager. 





Ligonier Tournament. 


Liconier, Pa., Oct. 11.—The attendance on the second day of the 
Ligonier Gun Club tournament, Oct. 7 and 8, was light. On that 
day the Jack Rabbit system governed the division of the moneys, 
while on the first day the Rose system governed. 


First Day, Oct. 7. 


There were twelve events at 195. L. B. Fleming, of Pittsburg, 
was high man, making 169; Jenniker second with 168, and E. C. 


Ramsey, of Ligonier, third with 165. Scores: 

Events: 123 4567 8 9 101112 
 coninéchisaenhstabosnsolh 15 13 18 14 10 17 15 10 15 14 18 14 
ee eT 12 11 18 13 13 17 13 17 13 16 14 13 
TGRRBOR oc cccovccensesvonsocesvenss 12 12 1412 9151413171110 9 

Sl unk vee vieateees oxineheeenbatlh 11 13 17 1312 15 138 12 1613 912 
Brown .- 1512 1610 91612 8 16 12 1213 
Denny - 11101310 6 15 11 14 19 12 1114 
Ramsey 12 15 18 12 11 15 18 13 17 12 13 14 








Nicely 12 812 91316101315 9 9 9 
ROUTE cc cccdvcdcocddnescccenese 10 11 18 12 1118 1111 141312 8 
NE © sucduspiessnocdancsongeeds 10 11 17 15 10 16 13 12 14411 14 11 
BEWEER scccccceveccscccenescccsseses SDE DE Ue te te eat DO F000» 
REMOEE. ixps Gupsgnen sve gs ataviersses 0011.00 10 .. ... 9... .... 

WOOT uipsclucnbeccghosenssvessvusve 1214131012..10...... ve 
Updegral® .....cccscccsccsccesssses MMU 1D... .. OB ss 5 x 
Oe MND ocvncwsescccecenspssecs os, bb Riul...uMuMwh 
Ramsey ..... subecnsoguse ob XE. U9 Sh bs 00. EP ae we BO 
Martin seldpesghnon se wht DF ks ao nee 
ENF Na ee ee 81015...... 

Second Day, Oct. 8. > 


L. B. Fleming broke 165 bluerocks out of a possible 185, and 
won high average for the two days. E. C. Ramsey made a wonder- 
ful showing, and is considered by old shooters to be a comer in 





this line. A big crowd saw the shoot. Scores: 

Events: 12345678 9 101121314 
SE. esckécancsevsnsnbees 715 713101014 9 15 10 13 1413 15 
PO OOO 5 7713 8 913 9 9101014.... 
oa ceSaeen 5 8 710 9 813 9 9101211 7 9 
BE inks vc chueseowphnabetesek on 8-7-3079 78 9d... 
NN wen sus nach ebbit 8 9 512 81014 812 912151211 
1 O'H Denny............... 911 49 6 310 5 9 712211 11 10 

amsey ’ 610 8 71310 4 8 13 12 15 13 
Lowe ..... 712938 610 491110 9 
Hartman 5.88 9 8-6 7 Ul W .. a 





East End Gun Club Tournament. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Herewith are the scores of the East End 
Gun Club’s first annual tournament. 1 

K. Shepp won the high average each day of $10. R. Keller won 
second high average the first day, third going to M. Witz, and 
fourth to A. Flynn. Second high average the second day was 
won by H. Clark, third by Harold Money, and fourth by R. 


Keller: 
First Day, Oct. 9. 








Events: 123 45 678 9 1011121814 Total 
Targets: 10 15 15 20 15 10 20 10 15 15 20 15 10 20 -~ Broke 
Te RENO. oc cveccuse 10 13 12 17 12 9 18 10 15 13 20 13 10 20 193 
K Shepp 910151413 817 9151381815 9 20 185 
R Keller -... 913151712 912 9121516 14 8 20 181 
BE WED. ovine crecncnss 56111318 M4 918 813111912 8 16 176 
OS a 915111712 715 912121911 $18 17 
A Flynn ............ 710111912 914 712141613 717 168 
ee 9 9 81510 915 7.... sé chee 82 
DP Pex cvvvsnserenes 6 8111210 512 5 _ ob 7” 
W FeMOs cinccctecss 713131713 1012.,. > os 85 
G Miller ........... TRWCS DS Fw ss 2...» »s ». 96 
BR NEE occ cccncnceen'ed chtb> G6 laeiiog belks BEL ae 55 
SERNERIRD oi. ockxcwe 00 40 56 00-00 ep bt 0b ENED aE ee 7 
Vegine so.ee bn ES 3 ote 14131613 918 838 
Howard 1 610 9 6.. 41 
Kerfoot . 1 810.. 2B 
W Hitzeman .. wm... 2 
PP BE A plendvect 5 5 
Dearduff & 8 
Second Day, Oct. 10. 

Events 123 45 678 9 W1L121814 = Total 
Targets 10 15 15 20 15 10 2 10 15 15 3.15 10 B® Broke. 
Oe BRS + aa 1014131615 718 8441.13 816 183 
Shepp .....cccvvsces 10 15 $19 15 10 17 eB 4918 193 
BEERS po cocbeces vm PRS 813 613121712 919 1% 
Keller ......... ppaee ere $9 71 WWI 918 18 
TE. cosenssdcns one ae Se os pe os. p0ispipe Buse 61 
BRE: nccbvigqvenss - WORBUNU TOHWBMUBBWIE 18 
SUNG. a xhenetan can a: Mae “P2009, 28 PS fo we Ae a8 s 
TRIER nn cccccccceee . os es pe 06 ea Bb eaes on ba Gab 

pebferd” saccaiencs be alter ac chee es OM Be oe 
Stiggers ........ ocee 0b pd Se bp 0090 00,00 os BED ED BD ve 6 


Gillman Tournament. 


Gittman, Ill.—During the winter months there is usually more 
ees throughout central Illinois than during the summer 
and the opening guns were fired at Gillman, Oct. 7. 

A very short notice was given of a one-day’s shoot, and only the 
surrounding towns turned out, with the exception of one ,repre- 
sentative from the Windy City. The neighboring towns of Piper 
City, Askum and Watseka were well represented. 

A feature of the shoot was a team contest. This caused at 
least five men to come from Askum and Piper City, and this 
helped swell the entries for the day. 

The writer has often had it brought to his notice that there is 
nothing that keeps up the interest in shooting as much as a team 
contest. Every town gets interested in their club, much more 
than as individuals, 

The ~ was fine, and as the traps worked nicely, the shooting 
was much enjoyed by all, save possibly the men who made the 
lowest scores. 

Piper City came to the front, both collectively and individually, 
as Mr. Harris was high man for the day. 

Team shoot. Conditions, five men, entrance $10, 20 targets to the 
man, money 60 and 40 per cent. 

Piper City team—Fortier 14, Harris 18, Ferris 17, Weels 16, 
Westerhouse 16; total 81. 

Bee team—Frisby 16, Heise 18, Peck 12, Reitz 19, Humphrey 

; total 77. 

Askum team—Keene 15, Clark 17, Duckham 13, Myrick 16, 
Gordon 14; total 75. 

The other scores follow: 

Events: 

Targets: 
Ferris 
Fortier 
Harris 
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Peters Gun Club Tournament. 


New Parts, O., Oct. 10.—The Peters Gun Club, of this place, 
gave their annual tournament yesterday at the shooting park east 
of town. The weather was all that could be expected, not even a 
breeze interfering. 

The attendance in the forenoon was rather small, but during the 
afternoon the crowd began to gather until the grounds were ‘liter- 
ally covered with shooters and spectators. 

The programme wa’ not carried out, as it had been intended, on 
account of the small number of shooters to enter at the beginning, 
but all seemed to enjoy themselves, and expressed themselves as 
being glad that they came, The principal interest of the day 
centered on the trophy event—which was won in the shoot-off by 
Ed. French, of Sickarnd. Ind., and a special 50-bird team event 
between Heikes and Ideal, Fort and Kirby, and J. E. Reid and 
Snakes, the match being won by Heikes and Ideal with a total 
score of 9). The other two teams scored 88 and 86 respectively. 

The next regular aay shoot will be held on the same grounds 








on the second Saturday of November. The scores follow: 
Events: 2.8445 8°93 3°32 
Targets: 1515 6 1 16 6 1 WO 2 Ww 
Ideal 8 122 10 12 13 4 8 22 44 
40BBW.. = 
BwWBRHM.. 9 8 Bh 
13112 1211 9 23 4 
ST sshicsehisbuesabebsbcoucne RBRBEBRB.. Bd 9 a 
a 1415 144 1413... 14 10 23 46 
DD -patensenssnsasensene$shesen uvVvBBR..@wvs=°.on.. 
DN -. ue pGnesbseeenonn tents a. BD is .o- 2. 
SEE bh cudewatabesedsunpeneriahe > ce ae eee oe 2. 
EL cbaspeossuneoooeanestesye 10. ee ae 14 
O'Neil os oe. ee 
Wenger Ds. os ae 
Kimmel 7 3 12 
Sherer B se 18 
Wiley » as 19 
Scott 8 wieow 
Snakes ~§ 8B 8d 
French ....... 12 21 
Swisher ... 7 6 20 
Ed Kirk . ot 16 
OS eee 17 
DD svccentochpotecannsdnenss 18 
EEO. cocsaphadensvadspatisasee 15 
SS ARSE. osccccenshensd shbpebesves 14 
EOMIGE, cvcvcccccccadevsceesoubuns s by idhinkdiue> Gees 
rer eee ee ee Oe 
DETTE. codeccuseeshspvevessone ab ph. td Sh pseaeSels ome, lors 
BED cccnvevccecenSnvtipueeses se we ie 19 


G. L. Lyne, Sec’y. ” 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Gun Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct, 11.—Notwithstanding the bad weather, 
foggy, rainy and uncomfortable, there was a good attendance at 
the weekly shoot of the Crescent Gun Club to-day. The scores 
follow: 


October cup, 30 targets, handicap allowances added: 









—First 25— —Second 25— 
Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l. Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l. Total. 
WwW { McConville............ 5 2 DB 5 2 50 
C J McDermett.. -6 2 2B Soa 48 
Dr J J Keyes..... —~ » BR 2 2 8 45 
H M Brigham... oso @) Sa. ae oo 23 2 43 
W W Marshall.:........... 6 bd & 6 7 8 38 


Trophy, 15 targets, handicap allowances added. McConville, by 
virtue of his handicap, won the prize: 








Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total, 
McConville ..... $3 in Marshall ........ 3 6 9 
Reyes ..0.s.c0ces 1 2- 18 McDermott ...... 3 5 8 
Brigham ........ o-2R 
Trophy, 15 targets, handicap allowances added: 
oom Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total, 
Keyes ...-.+++e00 11 138. McConville ...... ? 7. 2 
Brigham ........ 9. FR Se. BRE ncccicse 3 > - 
Shoot-off, 5 seire, handicap allowances added: 
dep. Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total, 
) eee of 7 S Belge ccrcoes. 0 3 3 
Shoot for trope , % targets, handicap allowances added: 
dep. Brk. Total. dep. Br. Tétal 
Brigham .. -09 2% 2. McDermott ..... 3m 2 
D* db csey ee 6 TB GREE cwcccncee 6 Bb @ 


memset. 15 targets: Brigham 13, McDermott 10, Stake 8, 
Sweepstake’ 25 targets: Kryn- 2%, Brigham 23, Pickett 18, 
Marshall 17. 





‘Henry B. 


ing which fact he did remarkably well. Coleman came down from 
Sullivan county at 2 o’clock with a nice string of game, but he 
couldn’t stay away from the clay bird game, and came within one 
bird of landing the umbrella. 

One-half cent was taken from the price of each bird to make 
up @ sweep, two moneys. Coleman got first, Blandford second. 

Several favorable answers have been received from clubs desiring 
to compete for the intereounty cup on Thanksgiving Day. 


oan seaeaee of to-day’s handicap were as follows: 
a 





Di alesasepuecsat nea 1011111011110101101111101—19__ 111110 —5—24 
i, Barlow...........- 1111001111110111001111100—18 010011 —3—21 
V Dimmick........... 1101011000011001011110101—14 00101100—3—17 
TRE sc asistrnoseie 1111011110111111111011011—21 1010 —2~—23 
C G Blandford......... 1101111111101111111111011 —22 
a Se | EE 1010110001111001100001111—14 1110101 —5—19 
Other events: 

Events: 123 Events: 123 
Targets: 101025 Targets: 10 10 2 
Blandford gx) NOEL mewp ceenpaccovnd «nse -- 1019 
Dimmick Vey 6) MUON -renveveyectcaicoge oo 2a 

Cc. G. B. 


Lodi Gun Club, 


Creverannp, O., Oct. 11—The subjoined clipping was taken 
from the Lodi Review of Lodi, O. OHN MARREN. 


The Lodi Gun Club had a shoot of more than usual interest last 
Friday afternoon. Two visitors, Geo. High and Herman Holmes, 
of Medina, were present and participated. Mr, Holmes is the 
general traveling passenger agent of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. Two sets of 25 pigeons each were shot, Mr. Holmes 
demolishing the most clay birds, and Gariss was second. Messrs. 
Plank and Bert Harris were tie for third place: 


irst 25. Second 25. Total. 
Geea 22 41 





EE can ncsncnsesas 
} W Harris . 
Sert Harris .. 





o 
ray 
= 
8 


. 37 
SN < Mownasthadessticep sed eipbas il 16 27 
EL, nab bAnehesncneses oies seheactiod -17 20 37 
MED peagetsescesseVevbebestanchobey -3 3 6 
BEET cecsncnccgvocsvcepecsbsppeasesed beuetedes 8 i 19 
ERE pncoonccheccbasatassesbess tnepecsdbanion 16 16 32 
EMME es cvenencncasspacdedbosstesstisteasebinee 19 19 38 
Mr. Holmes sported a $400 Parker gun. It was a beauty, to be 
sure. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


Laporte of Indiana. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 11—Laporte Gun Club, of Indiana, holds a 


target tournament Thursday, Oct, 16, equitable system, $5 to first 
and second programme guns. 


Mount Sterling of Illinois, 


Mt. Sterling Gun Club, of Illinois, holds its seventh annual 


a Oct. 15; $10 to ten low programme guns, no one 
barred. 


’ 


; E. Hovas. 
Hartrorp Burtprinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Nishoyne Gun Club. 


Oct. 11.—The Nishoyne Gun Club, of Orange, N. J., held its 
weekly shoot, although the weather was foggy, dark and rainy. 
The Mountainside Gun Club, of West Orange, will shoot a match 


with the Nishoyne Club on Saturday of this week on the grounds 
of the latter. The scores: 


Events: 3-3-3 64 8S 6 TS 8-9 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 2 10 10 25 25 
EOE civnuXetsvcvecbastearea 22121 0 22a... DD 
SS: Ui sacbobekestssvberteee Bb: . 88-2... « « @ 
PER wigvandveessincoedea bee a8. &2SBS8.... @ 
DE ccocscesesescubonbsontel ss os OD we oe ws BR ED es 
RENE, vosdse thoswdsutesecatsdes 2. on wt os ee 
eS era ee oo ps ss 2 Bw 
DEEL cheGndiete Saebide saetan he ee ce oe 








Answers to Correspondents. 


—_—o—- 
No notice taken of anonymous communications, 


H. M. A., Boston.—Will you settle a question in dispute that is 
left to your decision. It is over the American game bird com- 
monly known as partridge, and the bird more technically known 
as ruffed grouse. Are they one and the same bird, or are they two 
distinct types? I do not mean to use the term “partridge” as it 
may be used in any one locality, but as it is used generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. Is it correctly 
to denote the ruffed grouse? Ans. There is no American bird 
commonly known as partridge throughout the United States. In 
New England and parts of Canada the ruffed grouse is commonly 
termed partridge, but in the mountains of the Southern States, 
and in Minnesota, the same bird is called pheasant. Neither term 
is correct, for the bird is a grouse. On the other hand the = 
tridge of the Southern States is known in New York and New 
England as quail. It is not a true partridge, but is very near the 
true persitess, and belongs to the sub-family Perdicine. Thus two 
widely distinct gallinaceous game birds in America are locally 
called partridge. A Southerner, speaking of the partridge, would be 
talking of a type of bird distinct from that intended by a New 
Englander who spoke of a partridge. Of course the common 
English names of many American birds were given them by the 
early English settlers of this country, who named various birds 
robin, blackbird, partridge and so on, because the birds they 
saw here seemed to them to resemble the Old World birds called 
by these names. But the American partridge (quail) is different 
from the English partridge. The American robin (thrush) is dif- 
ferent from the European robin oe, and the American 

‘om 


blackbird (starling) is very different fr e English blackbird 
(thrush), 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Some Good Advice. 


In one of the estiog magazines a distinguished physician ad- 
vises that wool should be worn next to the skin the year around 
in our climate; light in summer, heavy in winter, 

This is good advice; and if care is taken to see that the woolens 
are Soaey pure and porous, as in the well-known 

aeger manulacture, one can be sure of comfort as well as health 
rom acting upon it. 





The Long Island shore has always been a great place for the 

building of boats and yachts, and it remains so to-day, even 

ship and boat building yards dot the coast nowadays from 

mouth of the Chesapeake to Casco Py, preg oe builders of 
icks & , of Patchogue, 


auxiliary and cruising yachts are S. C. 
N. Y., who can be communicated with by. letter or telephone. 





The South Bay Scooter is a modern vessel evolved in Great South 
Bay, Long Island, where it -has proved itself useful to duck shoot- 
ers and others. It may be defined as a sneakboat on runners, and 
is apoey aly in shoal waters and in winter weather. Mr. 

atkins, of Bellport, L. L., is a specialist in the con- 
struction of these boats. 








Me 1. 3. Figuns wen teh for ihe ft 
per coat. He Peters factory Ideal shells and Dupont 





